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Barrett Specification Roofs are the result 
of eighty years of successful research and 
manufacturing experience. They are con- 
structed of the finest quality pitch and felt 
it is possible to produce, and applied to 
the building according to the time-tested 
and time-proved Barrett Specification. 
Bonded for 20 years (or 15 years) against 
repair or maintenance expense, they are 
built to outlast by many years the term 
of the bond. 


Leading architects, contractors and 
building owners place in them a degree 
of confidence that finds few parallels in 
the building industry. Their preference is 
based upon knowledge of performance 
records. 


For new buildings or for reroofing old 
buildings, Barrett Roofs cost less in the 
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UNITED STATES POST OFFICE, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


The world's largest post office. Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White, Chicago, and Office of Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. Gen'l Cont.: John Griffiths and Son Company, Chicago. 
254,000 sq. ft. of Barrett Roofs applied by Luse-Stevenson Co., Inc., Chicago. 
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the MOST DEPENDABLE roof protection 
America has developed .... 


long run. Recover right—the Barrett way. 
Consult with your local Barrett Approved 
Roofer, or write us. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
2800 So. Sacramento Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Birmingham, Alabama 
In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


5551 Se. Hubert Street Montreal, P. Q. 


BARRETT REFERENCE MANUAL 
is in ‘“SWEET‘’S”’ 


The Barrett Company's Arch- 
itect’s and Engineer's Refer- 
ence Manual is published in 
Sweet's Architectural Cata- 
logue for your convenience. It 
| contains 70 pages of informa- 
| tion on built-up roofing for 
~ flat and steep roof decks, roof 
flashing, roof drainage, water- © 
proofing and damp-proofing. 
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Specify 
WIRING PROTECTION 
that NEED NEVER COST 


A PENNY for Replacement 


HERE is nothing to burn out or replace in the 
electrical circuits for which you specify West- 
inghouse Nofuze protection. 

In Westinghouse Nofuze Panelboards and Switch- 
boards, and Load Centers (for homes) . . . “De-ion” 
circuit breakers, in place of fuses, guard the circuits. 
They constitute a sealed-in, integral part of the wiring 
system ... an overload protection that is constantly 
and permanently on guard, and need never cost a 
penny for replacement. 

When a dangerous overload occurs, the breaker 
automatically opens the circuit without noise or 
flame. Restoration of service is as simple as the 
operation of a wall switch. The circuit-breaker 
handle in “TRIPPED” position indicates the in- 
terrupted circuit, and a mere flip of the handle 
restores service instantly. As an added protection, 
the breakers trip free from the handle, so that they 
cannot be held closed against damaging overloads. 


A eStats 


Quality workmanship guarantees ever) Westinghouse product 
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Nofuze protection has these added advantages: 


Fewer Service Outages—A time-lag feature pre- 
vents unnecessary tripping on slight, momentary 
overloads caused by motor-driven appliances. 


Circuit Outage Time Reduced— After a dangerous 
overload has opened a circuit, a mere flip of the 
circuit breaker handle restores service at once. 
No time is lost in replacing blown fuses. No groping 
in the dark to solve baffling fuse-box problems. 


Compact Installation—“De-ion” breakers permit 
the design of smaller, lighter, completely dead-front 
switchboards. Floor space requirements are cut 
almost in half, simplitying the building layout. 


Westinghouse Nofuze Circuit Breakers are ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


For complete information, phone the nearest 
Westinghouse office or just mail the coupon below. 


—— 
Westinghouse Electric 


Room 2-N & Manufacturing Company 


East Pi 
Gentlemen: ittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me full particulars about 


Nof 
Name 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Rivera 


Forum: 

I think your publication of the Rivera 
murals is a splendid service, and I sincerely 
hope that you can get hold of the pictures 
which were taken of the destroyed murals. 
I saw slides of them at a lecture and, if you 
will believe me, the Rockefeller Center 
mural was a far greater work of art than 
the ones in the New School for Social Re- 
search. By that I mean that it was a finer 
architectural construction and as great in 
its way probably as The Last Supper of 
Leonardo da Vinci. I am particularly anx- 
ious myself to get pictures of this mural. 

RAYMOND S. STITES 
Director of Art and Esthetics 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Slum Clearance 


Forum: 

In this same mail I am writing to your 
office to ask them to mail a February issue 
of THE Forum to someone involved in a 
tentative slum clearance project. I con- 
sider the number so good that I wish to 
congratulate you on the work and intelli- 
gence it represents. I wish the issue could 
reach some of the heads of the PWA 
throughout the country as well as those 
philanthropically interested. 

ALLAN SQUIRE 

New Haven, Conn. 


Forum: 

I found more real meat in your February 
issue on Housing than in any other presen- 
tation on the subject I have seen recently. 
One of the most stimulating articles that 
has yet appeared seems to me to be Fred 
erick Ackerman’s thoughtful and readable 
‘Controlling Factors in Slum Clearance and 
Housing.”” He has presented here funda- 
mental factors which must 
but which are frequently overlooked in the 
approach many take 
toward housing. Low cost housing would 
progress faster if everyone could follow Mr. 
Ackerman’s logic step by step through the 
phases of “declining rents, and increasing 
vacancies,” through the factors of “‘ap- 
praisal,”’ and ‘declining 
income” to the underlying question of the 
adequacy of “debt as a foundation for 


be considered 


which so people 


“obsolescence” 


houses.” 

I hope we may have more of Mr. Acker- 
man’s clear thinking in subsequent issues 
of THE Forum. 

J. P. H. Perry, Vice-President 
Turner Construction Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Small Houses! 


Forum: 

Two causes account for the rapidly in- 
creasing interest in the better type of small 
house. (1.) Office space in a city like New 
York is notoriously overbuilt; renting rec- 
ords of the architecturally successful Em- 
pire State Building eminently confirm this. 
(2.) Decentralization is going on apace, 
partly on account of unsatisfactory domes- 
tic urban housing, partly because present 
economic conditions made it profitable to 
live in smaller communities. As a result of 
this situation, the best architectural minds 
are now turning to small house design. | 
wish to congratulate THE ForuM for its con- 
tinual emphasis on and interest in the small 
house; the series in the March issue was 
very timely. There is now some hope for the 
improved appearance of the average Ameri- 
can suburban town. 


Joun H. BEARD 
Chicago, Ill. 


Czech and Double Czech 


Forum: 

I note that your March issue offers its 
foreign-printed Czechoslovakian 
without benefit of comment. I would too. 
If ever anything typified the heyday of the 
new European nationalism, this is redolent 
with it. The Italians have outbuilt the 
Czechs probably four to one, but we do not 
hear them blowing any horns about being 
a “vital people.’’ After allowing for this 
somewhat chauvinistic vein, it is very 
pleasing to see how modern Central Europe 
is going in architecture. The unfortunate 
sickly yellow of the cuts does not show them 
to best advantage. Trim and smooth as all 


section 


the buildings are, they possess only the or- 
namental character inherent in various ma- 
terials; they lack coloristic surface design. 
Functionalism and straight lines can be 
carried to the point of coldness, as the 
Czechs are doing. It is certainly the oppo- 
site end of the scale from gingerbread. We 
American architects should learn not to 
make their mistake of becoming impersonal 
as we go modern. 
ARON G. WEISNER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Better Homes? 


Forum: 

If the houses you published in the March 
issue as the winners of the Better Homes in 
America competition are the best houses in 
America, people who are criticizing archi- 
tects for their lack of original thinking are 
more than justified. Of all the conventional 
clap-trap! 

I’m not a modern fanatic, nor am I an 
unbudgeable conservative. I can appreciate 
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both. The prizewinning house was _per- 
fectly all right; I am sure the owners got 
their money’s worth — but why give it a 
prize? Especially since there were at least 


four houses better than that one. Even 
Dwight James Baum’s Greek Revival No. 
22 with variations should have been rated 
above it. And the house in California by 
William I. Garren was much superior; at 
least, it seemed so from the one photograph 
and plan shown. 

One thing I will say for the jury — it was 
broad-minded. A modern steel house getting 
an honorable mention from an American 
jury! And especially a jury with Chester 
Aldrich on it! Where was he when the 
mentions were awarded? Or has he just 
gotten religion? 

The Better Homes is a splendid idea. 
Only let’s have some homes that are really 
better. 


C. H. LoHRKE 
New York City 


Springing Archers 


Forum: 

Although I am no longer young, spring 
always turns my thoughts to love — love of 
my fellow men in this case. 

I have been a subscriber to THE Forum 
and most of the other architectural journals 
for a good many years and I must confess 
that I am getting a little bit bored month 
after month as I turn the pages and see the 
work of the same architectural firms pub- 
lished over and over and over again — and 
this includes the offerings of my own firm. 

Now of course I am interested in every- 
thing that the Ray Hoods do, and the 
Harvey Corbetts, the Ely Kahns, the 
Holabird & Root boys and the Graham, 
Anderson delegation. But I suspect that 
there must be some young men who are 
doing some refreshing and significant work 
and I wish you could dig them out and give 
them some of the encouragement to which 
they are entitled. 

I don’t know how you can go about it. 
Perhaps you might get out a Reference 
Number limited to the work of young men 
whose names have never appeared in any 
architectural paper before. Invite all of 
your subscribers to send in material. Not 
necessarily the work of their own office but 
ask them to call your attention to the work 
of some office, preferably a young firm, 
which has escaped notice. Or perhaps you 
might set an age limit on the architects 
whose work appears in one number. 

I am sure that a great many of my friends 
in the profession would share my delight in 
seeing some of the new men in print. 

OLD Boy Scout 





Epitor’s Note: Good new ideas are few. 
Surely this is one. We invite all architects to 
submit for publication any interesting projects 
regardless of the type of building, designed by 
an office which has never had any of its work 
published. If this applies to you by all means 
send in your own work, or if you are of the 
established plutocracy, call our attention to 
some firm which merits it. 
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The strongest defense 
against rust is to coat every metal 
surface with good lead paint. One 
lead paint is being accepted more 
and more as the most efficient 
rust inhibitive paint for all metal 


surfaces... 


EAGLE 


SUBLIMED 
BLUE LEAD 










@ Eagle Sublimed Blue Lead gives you these 
7 advantages: 

1. Being pure lead, it is most enduring—gripping metal 
surfaces tenaciously. 


2. Being of extremely fine particles, it stays in suspension, 
doesn’t harden in the container or clog the spraying nozzle. 
Equally satisfactory for brushing, spraying or dipping. 


3. Chemically stops corrosion, because of great basicity. 
4. Brushes easily, flowing out like enamel. Painters like it. 


5. Offers great economy. First, because lower in first cost 
than red lead or other high grade metal paints. Second, be- 
cause of its greater coverage—6oo0-800 square feet per gal- 
lon—offers economy of 40-50% in material cost. Third, 
because it is so long lasting. 


e Sublimed Blue Lead is available in paste form (pure lead 
ground in pure linseed oil) under the Eagle label—or in 
ready mixed form from reputable manufacturers. Send for 
descriptive booklet and free sample. 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MORE FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


Risen seven thousand Public Works projects 
are piled up with all their blue-print rolls and ap- 
plication figures waiting idly for examination and 
approval. But they wait in vain gathering PWA 
dust — four or five billion dollars worth of engineer- 
ing and building that is both wanted and needed in 
every section of the country; wanted now to put 
men to work; needed to serve a public purpose. And 
the Administrator’s cupboard is bare, or rather it is 
full of tight little packages all done up in red tape 
and legal papers and labeled ‘‘Allotments,’’ each 
with its name tag indicating where it can be sent 
piecemeal when, if, and as the project progresses. 
Everything is being done to move them speedily 
from the shelves, so long as it is done in proper form 
to safeguard principal and interest and to prevent 
graft or undue profits, for the government must be 
more careful and cautious than the ordinary hard- 
headed banker. So the PWA’s three billion three 
hundred thousand is all present or accounted for, 
and the seven thousand new projects and the million 
more men they would employ must wait. 

Wait for Congress to realize that recovery and 
reemployment demand Public Works — from three 
to six billion dollars worth of public works in addi- 
tion to the present allotted funds. 

This new appropriation is imperative now, for 
within a month the CWA will swell the ranks of 
the unemployed by some four million men. Are they 
to go on the ‘‘ Dole”’ or are they to be reemployed on 
needed construction? Will CWA be given a new 
lease of fast and effective life under new initials? 
Or will the PWA learn the lessons of the past year 
and organize itself for speed of operation in spending 
the billions which must be appropriated ? We believe 
that there is no surer way to a real recovery than 
through increasing the Public Works program, 
speeding its action and efficiency. The new program 
must at least equal in size the present, and should, 
with its experience, operate with twice the speed. 

The seven-thousand-project pile can even now be 
sorted to be ready for the inevitable funds. We pre- 


sume that these are being dusted off and given the 
usual thoroughgoing examination and analysis in 
anticipation of the new appropriation. If the Ad- 
ministrator feels that the Act does not sanction any 
such anticipation, at least the examination of the 
projects is a necessary part of the mandate of the 
law which requires ‘‘a comprehensive program of 
public works.”’ There can be no reason then for not 
knowing which of the seven thousand will be best 
suited to go ahead at once when the new building 
money is granted. Undoubtedly there is enough 
money to carry on the work of analysis, correlation 
and judging with all speed, and enough to investi- 
gate ways and means for expediting the administra- 
tion of ‘‘a comprehensive program.” 

The first three billion had to be spent without 
waiting for any such comprehensive program as was 
called for in the Act. Naturally, every government 
expenditure that could be rationalized into the 
PWA _ allot- 


ment to swell the totals. There is no necessity for 


term ‘‘public works’’ was given a 


including all government departments’ capital ex- 
penditures under PWA when spending of the 
next three billion starts. A really balanced program 
of public works projects should be ready for the new 
funds. In this program buildings must play the 
most conspicuous part. Let it be shown that ‘‘the 
Administration realizes that dollars spent for 
needed buildings have a more widespread economic 
effect than money spent on many other types of 
projects. Therefore in administering the public 
works sections relating to buildings we are mindful 
of the broad provisions of the Act and their bearing 
on the economic status and purchasing power of the 
millions who are dependent directly and indirectly 
on construction for their livelihood.’’ These words of 
Administrator Ickes* must be borne out by the 
facts and figures of the next three billion to be spent 
on Public Works. The Building Industry and the 
PWA must both be ready. 


*From “Public Works in The New Deal,” by Harold L. 
Ickes, THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, September, 1933, page 


Lionel Neat 


Editor. 
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INVESTMENT OR TLLUSION? 


From a Sketch by J. Floyd Yewell The Architectural Forum 
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THE NEW 


DEAL’S 


FIRST YEAR 


Building’s pittance: less than a dime out of each of 3,300,000,000 allotted 
dollars . . . And seven thousand non-Federal projects await funds . . . Housing’s 
chances . . . The code may oil the wheels, but will it make the engine go? . . . 
Shaking out the mortgage clinkers . . . What of the second year? 


One year old last month were President Roosevelt 
and the assortment of expediencies which are heaped 
up and labeled ‘‘Emergency”’ in the U. S. Treas- 
ury’s statements of expenditure. Older was the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., mud-caked but most 
stalwart of all relief agencies,* whose activities in 
direct behalf of the building industry began in 1932. 
On July 21 of that year Herbert Hoover signed the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act, providing 
$100,000,000 for a Federal building program, amend- 
ing the R. F. C. Act so that savings banks might be 
granted loans. Next day he approved the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act. This was the Hoover-herit- 
age of the New Deal. How it was used, amended, 
added to, is set forth here to answer What has the 
New Deal done for Building? 

To find that question’s answer it will be necessary 
to look far beyond Mr. Roosevelt’s big flapping flag 
with the $3,300,000,000 on it. Much more im- 
portant affairs for the industry may be its regimenta- 
tion under the now partially complete Construction 
Code; the industry’s gains from the Administra- 
tion’s home relief measures, which are beginning to 


_ *The R. F. C. had loaned $2,500,000,000 on January 1. If 
it lends all 1934’s budget provides it, it will have disbursed 
$7 399,000,000 during 1932-33-34. 


work; its share in beer uncapped, repeal, leniency 
accorded mortgages under the Securities Act, et al. 

Diverted Building Dollars? On March 4, 1933, 
the incoming President asked for extraordinary 
powers and he was given them. New York's Senator 
Robert F. Wagner was hard at work on legislation 
which promised $3,300,000,000 for public works, 
and no one minded when the President violated all 
precedent in financing the Civilian Conservation 
Corps by ripping $92,000,000 out of the $100,000 ,000 
for new post office buildings, which President 
Hoover’s Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
had set aside. Under this act the Treasury had 
allotted 85,000,000 post office dollars; total build- 
ings, 410. But of these to this day PW Administrator 
Ickes has given the word ‘‘go’’ on only 216. 

With but one aim — to put men to work, and at 
good pay, on socially desirable public works 
Secretary Ickes launched his program in the midst 
of much criticism. From the first he proved a penny- 
pincher. He has a cranky way with mayors who 
come to see him. However caustic in his contacts 
and cautious in his spending, at least his caution 
has carried equally into safeguarding that spending 
from graft, political and otherwise. 

The widely advertised ‘‘three billion three”’ for 
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Admiral Christian Joy Peoples, head of the Treasury 
Department's new Division of Procurement, under which 
as many as possible of the Government's building activi- 
ties will be centralized, shakes hands with a friend. Last 
month the President made him a member of his Special 


Board for Public Works 


public works was deeply cut into by statute, not to 
mention Executive Orders, which made frequent 
raids in the public works pantry. Among such 
allotments, which relieved the PWA of approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,000, were those for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (May 18, 1933) out of which may 
come a higher standard of living in the Valley, to 
building’s profit; the Civil Works Administration 
(November 9, 1933) out of which, fortunately, the 
well-directed Real Property Inventory; The Federal 
Emergency Subsistence Homesteads Corp. (July 21, 
1933) out of which two houses at Dayton, O.; and 
the Public Works Emergency. Housing Corp. 
(October 29, 1933) out of which may come a $12,- 
000,000 project in Cleveland, a $3,000,000 one in 
Detroit. 

Considered broadly, the PWA’s fund is now 
divided into three parts, each representing about a 
billion dollars: a third has been segregated by 
statute and Executive Order; two-thirds have been 
assigned to public works projects, on approximately 
half of which ($973,384,000, exactly) construction 








contracts are let.* Of this sum ($885,000,000 of 
which is Federal, $87,000,000 non-Federal work) 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM estimates that only 
$50,000,000 is represented in contracts for building, 
as opposed to other construction. This is 20 per cent 
of the total figure which includes many read 
contracts. Of the approximate two billion which 
has been allotted to definite public works projects, 
building's share is scarcely 10 per cent. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM’s estimate of PWA 
building work now under contract ($50,000,000) 
assumes that of the $87,000,000 non-Federal con- 
tracts-let figure approximately a fifth, or $17,000,- 
000, is building construction. Reason : $120,000,000, 
or one-fifth, of the final total of $600,000,000 worth 
of non-Federal projects for which allotments have 
been made, is known to represent buildings.** 
Bulk of the rest of the estimated $50,000,000 in 
PWA contracts let to date is the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s $30,000,000, listed below. 


The contracts-let figures, as of March 3, show: 
CONTRACTS LET 
$324,000,000 
6,227,000 


DEPARTMENT 
Agriculture (mostly roads) 
Commerce... .. 


Interior (mostly dams) 41,930,000 
DE, G45 eu esha 549,000 
OS a ee ; 569,000 
8) re 6,000 
Treasury (post offices) 30,000,000 
Navy (ship-building) 250,000,000 
UNNI Shia dna: cipeaee a ese as at, 637,000 
War (motorization, etc.) 226,000,000 
Independent offices 3,000,000 
Eh Sok Winer eeces capa creeks wea 749,000 


And the $50,000,000 that the PWA has so far 
contracted to spend is, by way of comparison, less 
than what the Treasury Department spends on 
Federal buildings in an ordinary vear under the 
1926 building program: 1931, $66,531,702; 1932, 
$85,896,407 ; 1933, $100,653,972. Last year’s regular 
spending, of course, was in addition to that spent 
by the PWA during the year. 

Federal Building Centralized. Though he is 
still a member of the Board of Awards, white- 
thatched James A. Wetmore, with whose name most 
building men are familiar, is no longer Supervising 
Architect in the Public Works Branch of the 
Treasury. His place has been filled by his hard- 
working assistant, Louis A. Simon, and his depart- 
ment has undergone great changes since the 
Roosevelt Administration began — changes which 
culminated last month in the shift of Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Lawrence Wood Robert 
Jr. to another division in the Treasury Department 
and the appointment by Executive Order of Admiral 

*Out for bid: $106,000,000. 

** For a breakdown of non-Federal building allotments into 


types of buildings (a list led by schools, housing and hospitals) 
see THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, March, page 240. 
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Christian Joy Peoples to Mr. Robert's place on the 
President's Special Board for Public Works, which 
passes on all PWA plans. 

On June 10 last year while other news events held 
the stage, the President ordered the creation of a 
Division of Procurement in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and broadly endowed it with power to de- 
termine ‘‘policies and methods of procurement, 
warehousing and distribution of property, facilities, 
structures, improvements, machinery, equipment, 
stores and supplies exercised by any agency.” Into 
this division plopped the Supervising Architect's 
office. Admiral Peoples, long an officer of the supply 
corps in the Navy Department and for seven years 
directly under Mr. Roosevelt, when he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, became Director of Pro- 
curement. 

With the establishment of this Procurement 
Division, a study was begun to find what savings 
could be made by centralizing, among other things, 
the building activities of all the various departments 
of the Federal Government. ‘‘ Determination of 
methods and policy of the construction activities 
of any department”’ has been vested in the new 
division from the first, and while it has made no 
attempt to dictate to such big construction divisions 
as the Interior Department’s reclamation bureau, it 
has, lately, taken over the work of numerous smaller 
ones. Said Admiral Peoples at a hearing on the 1935 
Treasury Department Appropriation Bill, answering 
a Senator who mentioned the possibility ‘that this 
Procurement Division would be likely to become 
unwieldly on account of the magnitude and variety 
of things it would have to purchase’: ‘‘A very 
pertinent question!’’ The President has a way of 
concocting schemes of astounding magnitude, and 
yet a way sometimes of dropping such schemes in 
the laps of very practical men. For progress has been 
made, and progress of a kind few other than hard- 
headed Admiral Peoples could supply. 

Architects winced when they read a PWA news 
release several months ago to find that ‘‘in place of 
the characteristic elaborately ornamented con- 
spicuous stone structures frequently produced as 
new post offices’’ the PWA had decided to approve 
only those made up to a standard set of specifica- 
tions evolved in the Supervising Architect’s office. 
For they knew that under such procedure the Gov- 
ernment might well dispense completely with the 
services of private architects. Word was not forth- 
coming from the Treasury Department last month 
as to how much Admiral Peoples hoped to save by 
building simplified post offices, nor could the 
Supervising Architect (whose lips are sealed under 
Secretary Morgenthau’s orders) say whether in the 
future private architects are to have as large a 
hand in Federal building work as they have had in 
the past. Best conjecture is that there will be no 
change for the present in the Treasury’s disposition 
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to let jobs out to private architects, for passing out 
work speeds and spreads it; which is exactly what 
Secretary Ickes likes to see done. 

By last month about 100 private architects had 
been commissioned by the Treasury on Federal 
building projects for which the PWA has made 
allotments approximating $65,000,000. There fol- 
lows a detailed breakdown showing the status of 
these projects as of February 28, 1934: 


Under contract, 37 projects $19,000,000 
Bids in, on market or in specification 
stage, 54 projects &. 000.000 
Drawing stage: 
Supervising Architect, 110 projects. 
Private Architects, 56 pre JEU ts 
Land owned, ready for drawings, 12 


9 500,000 
6,500,000 
projects 1,500,000 
Sites selected, title not vet vested, 2 
projects 135,000 
Sites advertised for, examined or await 

ing selection, 177 projects 20,000,000 
Held, 2 projects 1,350,000 


Non-Federal Log Jam. Seven thousand ap- 
plications for non-Federal loans and grants in the 
amount of over three billion dollars were still pend- 
ing early this year when the PWA’s funds gave out. 
Secretary Ickes, known to be antipathetic toward 
post offices as work-creators because of a prevailing 
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Backed up in the PWA’s offices in the Department of the 

Interior Building at Washington are 7,000 applications 

from States, cities and counties for loans and grants on 

three billion dollars worth of projects. But the PWA’s 
funds are all assigned 
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inclination to ‘‘hold up’’ the Government on the 
cost of sites, had conceded that the non-Federal 
type of project would spread work more bountifully 
than all other types, and predictions were that at 
least $1,500,000,000 would be thus spent. Instead, 
the total amount allotted in loans and grants to 
States, counties and cities is in the neighborhood of 
$600,000,000, a figure which includes such heavy 
construction as sewage plants, streets and water- 
works, and which excludes housing. Of that $600,- 
000,000, to date only $55,000,000 has been actually 
paid out according to the Daily Statement of the 
U.S. Treasury. Non-Federal construction-contracts- 
let figures for building projects are unobtainable, 
though PWA representatives say they will be made 
public ‘‘within about six weeks.” 

True, non-Federal projects came in slowly at 
first. And excusable were delays caused by many 
problems of municipal, State and county law which 
smart Edward H. Foley Jr. and his staff have 
competently attacked. To date bond purchase con- 
tracts have been written and sent out from Wash- 
ington covering four-fifths of the total non-Federal 
projects for which allotments have been made; 
only about 500 actually signed. But some of these 
contracts were 70 pages long. 

The PWA is following a piecemeal bond buying 
program, enabling it to cut off funds for projects 
whenever the local government’s bonds show signs 
of weakening. The success of the PWA’s recent 
bond retailing operations (see page 308) is no doubt 
due as much to Secretary Ickes’ close and careful 
management as to the return of confidence in the 
municipal bond market which the Secretary said 
his successful operations indicated. Notable was 
his statement that ‘‘Today’s sale establishes the 
broader conception of the public works theory of 
aiding employment to speed recovery. The PWA 
bought these municipal bonds when private finance 
failed to function for qualified public works. Today’s 
bids show that in the instances involved private 
sources are now awakening and willing to assume 
their proper function. In returning the investment 
to the regular market by the procedure followed, the 
Government secured the national benefits of the 
employment involved and also sold the bonds it 
bought for more than it paid for them.” 

The PWA is required by law to turn funds real- 
ized from the sale of its bonds back into the Treas- 
ury. But even if it were allowed to reinvest these 
proceeds in more non-Federal projects, it would 
effect no landslides in the mountainous heap of 
applications now stacked at the PWA’s door. 

Housing Emergent. Stock-taking must high- 
light housing, which may yet provide more dollars 
for building than any other type of public work. 

For four months the PWA’s approach to the 
housing problem was the wrong one. Trouble was 
that the projects which Director of Housing Robert 
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D. Kohn was able to muster out of private initiative 
were equity poor. Projects he later found more to 
his liking were designed by large-scale planners 
who thought in terms of eminent domain. A half 
dozen or so low land-cost schemes, in cities like 
Detroit and Cleveland, were the kind of projects 
Director Kohn desired, and he and Secretary Ickes 
were not long in going after them. In all cities they 
found affirmative answers to the question whether 
city budgets stand to benefit from housing by 
curbing unemployment relief expenditures, im- 
proving the tax standing of contiguous properties, 
and lightening the work of police, health and fire 
departments. 

When last month loans for seven of the remaining 
eighteen projects approved last year on the limited 
dividend basis were rescinded, with word that the 
Public Works Emergency Housing Corp. might 
possibly undertake the projects, the failure of the 
Housing Division’s first four months’ effort to find 
sound schemes was admitted, with admirable 
frankness. 

Three Government housing projects are actually 
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Here is Mr. Fred F. French's“ Knickerbocker Village” 
as it looks today. ** Knickerbocker Village’’ came in 
under the RFC self-liquidating public works wire 
before there was a PWA. It will cost $9,500,000 and 
will hare elevators. The twelve-story apartment houses 
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in the construction stage today. Most advanced 
of these is Fred F. French’s $9,500,000 ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker Village’’ project in Manhattan’s lower East 
Side, for which the RFC is lending 85 per cent of 
the funds. This loan was approved prior to President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, and work has gone stead- 
ily ahead on the French housing project during this 
Administration’s fruitless efforts to get other 
projects started on less expensive land. First PWA 
housing project to get started was Euclid’s (single- 
family homes; allotment,$1,000,000) and the other, 
Philadelphia’s (apartments for American Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers; allotment, $1,000,000) 
Contracts with the Government have been signed 
by the sponsors of four others of the remaining twelve 
approved limited dividend corporation projects. 
Whether and how quickly the PWEHC, with 
brusque Col. Horatio B. Hackett assisting Director 
Kohn, will set its $100,000,000 to work depends 
largely upon developments of this month. Option- 
takers are in the field, concentrating, in most cities, 
on two or more districts at a time so as to confuse 


speculators. Director Kohn declares that reports to . 
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The New York Sun 


will contain 6,030 rooms which will rent at an average 
of $12.50 per month apiece, a price which those who 
formerly lived in “the lung block”’ will not be able to 
pay. No such high rents will find a place in the PWA’s 
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date show the likelihood of obtaining properties in 
some instances under their estimated cost. The 
Government will not trifle with property-owners 
who hold out for high prices. ‘‘We will get ninety 
per cent of our land under option and then we'll 
condemn,” says Mr. Kohn. Such tactics promise 
vigorous action soon. 

NRA. Out of Secretary Ickes’ money comes 
the NRAdministrator’s salary. And General Hugh 
S. Johnson has been a thorn in the Secretary's side. 
It is a common complaint that the PWA has dis- 
rupted the economic tranquillity of many a town by 
starting construction at wage levels which have 
drained the best workmen away from private 
industry and faced employers with demands with 
which they could not possibly comply. But the fact 
that the General does not believe in $1.10 an hour 
has not deflected Mr. Ickes’ intent to increase 
purchasing power in the country by paying out big 
wages. Such a course has undoubtedly caused some 
trouble, but it has also been vastly catalytic. A case 
in point was Longmont, Colorado's decision last 
month to build and pay for its own $60,000 sewage 
disposal plant in lieu of accepting the $15,000 grant 
which the PWA had agreed to furnish. That Long- 
mont’s mayor found PWA wage specifications un- 
tenable may be overlooked in face of the fact that 
Longmont is to get its sewage plant and Longmont 
workers work. 

Building construction got its basic code two days 
before the New Deal was exactly one year old, a 
code providing that no laborer engaged in construc- 
tion work shall be paid less than 40 cents an hour, 
or be employed more than 40 hours a week, eight a 
day. There is now a Chapter II to the code, and a 
subchapter to this will provide more specific rules 
for building contractors. It is doubtless true that 
some construction has been held up because con- 
tractors have shied at signing lump-sum contracts 
involving long-time operations for fear that some- 
thing might be put into the code which would raise 
costs. This fear was unnecessary, however, for the 
code expressly excluded from its operation any 
contract signed prior to the date it went into effect, 
as well as all bona fide bids made 60 days in advance 
of that date. That chapter, which will ultimately 
be known as the architects’ code, awaits agreement 
on the point as to whether a standard schedule 
of fees constitutes price fixing. 

While the code is still far from complete, and its 
present effects unobservable in a dormant industry, 
the fact that agreements exist, as they do, in an 
industry heretofore fraught with disagreement, 
represents a positive gain. Construction’s code, like 
every code under the NRA, is being written pri- 
marily to increase purchasing power. Its approach 
is basic; but considered from the industry’s stand- 
point——from the top down-——the code as an 
integrative force alone is a definite step in advance. 
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As such, it will oil wheels for which credit must 
supply the motive power. 

The present Administration realizes that only 
with the return of a basis for broad borrowing can 
industry swell again to 1926 proportions. And 
particularly in the field of home finance, where three 
Government agencies are speeding their work,* 
it has shown increasing appreciation of the im- 
portance of making building money both available 
and cheap. 

Finance. Three wholly distinct elements of 
the Federal Government’s activities in home loan 
finance are the subject of confusion in the public 
mind, because all three are the result of legislative 
steps which have been taken over a very brief period 
of time. Of those three agencies, one, the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, deals only with the 
emergency situation and has for its objective the 
refinancing of distressed home owners, the relief of 
mortgagees holding such loans as are in difficulty, 
and the stabilization of the urban home mortgage 
market. The other two agencies, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations, are dealing with the long-term 
objectives of creating markets for private invest- 
ment in home loan finance and the establishment of 
a sounder method of lending money for home 
building. 

The Government has not as yet tackled mortgage 
problems other than those having to do with home 
finance, except in so far as it has been necessary for 
the RFC to resuscitate some commercial banks, 
and to offer special aid to New York's savings banks 
by buying capital notes of the Savings Banks Trust 
Co. (THE ARCHITECTURAL ForUM, September, 
1933, page 246). The RFC has also indicated its 
willingness to lend a hand in solving New York's 
complicated guaranteed mortgage problem. The 
National Association of Real Estate Boards will 
introduce ‘‘An Act to Amend the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act’”’ at this session of Congress pro- 
viding for the creation of a Federal discount bank for 
all mortgages (see page 320). Most building money 
men favor such a bank’s creation. 

Statistics. Three recently created _ statistical 
agencies will provide the industry with facts which 
it has never before had at hand. The Real Property 
Inventory (see page 17), should prove of great 
use to those who invest in mortgages as well as 
to planning boards. Likewise both job registration 
with code authority officials and the PWA’s check 
on material and labor costs, through its new 
Cost of Construction Authority (see page 309), 
will provide useful data, especially if it is made 
public. 


* How amazingly growth of the H.O.L.C., the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System and Federal Savings and Loan Association 
has been accelerated within the past few months is told in “* The 
Federal Fountain of Funds,’ on page 267 of this issue. 
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Retrospect. The cards have been flipped thick 
and fast at building in the New Deal. In rapid suc- 
cession there came the PWA, attended by the best 
hopes of men who knew the building industry needed 
a ‘‘shot”’ sufficient to carry it past a crisis, to take 
over the RFC’s public works program and greatly 
to expand it. There came promises that building, 
second only to vociferous agriculture in our total 
economy, should be given its full share in the drive 
to revive this nation’s total welfare. There came 
orders that the second largest industry should be 
brought under the NRA. There came evidence out 
of Washington that the new Administration had 
made a fairly intelligent diagnosis of a sick indus- 
try’s ills. A congested real estate market bore down 
unmercifully on building. There was no new money 
for building because everyone was in debt, and 
debts secured by property had to be liquidated 
in such a way that real estate suffered. To relieve 
this situation, the RFC fed money to commercial 
enterprises, and to home owners through the 
H.O.L.C. 

But recovery of building could not wait for total 
recovery. Total recovery actually depended to great 
degree upon stimulation for the great building 
trades; and that the PWA promised to supply. 

Though not wholly at fault, the PWA has not 
kept its heralded promise to the building industry. 
Building men knew the law said $3,300,000,000 was 
to be spent on useful public works. They believed a 
fair proportion of this would go for buildings. They 
failed to make sure building got its due by failing to 
demand that a definite part of this large sum be 
earmarked for building. $3,300,000,000 sounded big, 
and it was, until allotments for other relief agencies 
cut the heart out of it. Then came highways, 
bridges, dams — lined up in advance and ready to 
go. Slow to come were the non-Federal type building 
projects in which the industry’s hopes were cen- 
tered. Slowly but surely these came in — only to 
find the funds exhausted. 

Outlook. Building is on a better basis. But the 
New Deal’s first building year leaves much more 
untouched than started, much more begun than 
finished. In the air are credible rumors of pending 
public works legislation, and of additional appro- 
priations ranging from a few million to six billion 
dollars. The attitude of the Administration has not 
been disclosed. Surely it must recognize that its 
1933 shot fell short. The difficulty has been in 
underestimating the size of the shot that this 
completely demoralized industry needed — and 
still needs. To building men it is patent that much 
more Government money will have to come forth. 
Unlike last year, the question is not where to spend 
it. For 7,000 non-Federal projects alone wait to be 
acted upon, and the now well-organized PWA needs 
only cash to turn these blueprints into bricks and 
mortar and jobs for men. 
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Pirie MacDonald 


Derive the past few vears, news items dealing with 
what is spoken of as a ‘“‘shortage’’ of houses have 
moved from the obscure spaces of newspapers to 
“Special Feature’’ sections and occasional front 
page displays. The question is now of more than 
passing importance; and more is involved than once 
was the case. 

It looks as if “‘recovery,’’ whatever that term 
means, will have to wait upon the production of 
habitation; at least it is generally admitted that 
recovery will not proceed very far with this element 
lagging far in the rear. 

However that may be, we are not concerned with 
that question here: this has to do with but two 
points involved in current discussions. These are 
selected since they are of underlying importance and 
altogether neglected. The first deals with the pro- 
cedures of ‘‘estimating’’ shortage and the signifi- 
cance of certain terms commonly used in such work. 
The second has to do with the function of the home 
owner’s equity in our economy. 

An article on housing in a recent issue of The 
New Republic may be used to illustrate the first point: 
it constitutes the typical approach by those inter- 
ested in credit expansion in respect to housing. The 
article opens with the statement: ‘The present 
situation in housing can be reduced to a few simple 
elements. The first of these is that beneath the 
vacancies and the apparent surplus of urban dwell- 
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ings there is a huge shortage probably greater 
already than that which followed the War. 

“While housing statistics are wretchedly incom- 
plete — although the census concerns itself with the 
number of radio sets used the Department of 
Labor publishes statistics for 257 representative 
cities which give a fair indication of the general 
drift. Between 1921 and 1929 the average number of 
new dwelling-units built was 388,000 per year. This 
was preceded by a low of about 100,000 in 1920 and 
again went down to 125,000 in 1930: 98,000 in 1931 
and 27,000 in 1932. 

“Since the average rate of 388,000 probably 
represents something near the need for new dwell- 
ings and replacements with the present birth rate 
and the present rate of obsolescence, we are now 
914,000 dwellings in arrears merely in the 257 cities 
represented. In addition, the sag in domestic build- 
ing operations began in spots in 1926, three years 
before the depression was registered in Wall Street, 
and it was marked in every domain (except apart- 
ment building in New York City) after 1928. The 
arrears for the country as a whole are obviously 
much greater, although they are outside the pos- 
sibility of even the roughest sort of statistical pres- 
entation. 

“When I refer to a shortage I mean a physical 
shortage on the basis of the actual population and 
the actual accommodation necessary to house them 
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in health and decency. I do not mean a market 
shortage; for as long as the depression holds there 
will probably be a surplus of dwellings on the mar- 
ket, as the result of the drastic contraction of space 
per family. The physical shortage was occasioned by 
the recent lack of building for every class, and by 
the chronic lack of decent buildings for the lower 
income groups.” 

The reader should be warned before going further. 
I am not discussing the question as to whether there 
are too few or too many houses, according to arbi- 
trary established criteria. The inadequacy of houses 
occupied by a large percentage of our population is 
notorious; I am not discussing that: J am discussing 
the use of facts. We count the vacancies in habita- 
tions and note that they are increasing. And then we 
make calculations upon sheets of paper and declare 
that there is a “physical shortage’’ of houses. 


Tus procedure suggests that we must have passed 
through the Looking Glass with Alice and there, 
joining the Red Queen, had taken a walk about 
town. We had little more than begun our stroll 
through the streets when Alice exclaimed *‘Oh! what 
a lot of empty houses: where do you suppose the 
people have gone?’’ To which the Red Queen re- 
plied, ‘They haven’t gone anywhere: there is no 
place to go; there is a shortage of houses.”’ Alice 
walked on thoughtfully for several blocks when she 
said gleefully: ““Oh! what a nice place to live; the 
people have more houses than they need. One 
could —.”’ But the Red Queen interrupted her right 
at the beginning of a sentence “Tt is not a nice 
place; there aren’t enough houses to go ‘round.” 
This was very puzzling to Alice who, after think- 
ing for a moment, began to ask questions and to 
argue with the Red Queen, saying, “But i every 
seventh house is empty, if there aren’t enough 
houses to go ’round —’’ But the Red Queen again 
interrupted by very haughtily saying, ‘‘ You do not 
. understand the economics of this country — when 
. we have too many houses, that proves that we have 
too few.”’ Alice sat down on a bench along the side- 
walk right in the boiling sun and began to fan herself 
with her handkerchief. 

But when in the cool of the day we returned from 
Looking-Glass Land we kept thinking and thinking 
about what the Red Queen had said. To describe a 
condition in which there is a large percentage of 
vacancies in nearly all categories of dwellings as a 
“physical shortage’’ does not make sense: but a 
‘“‘market surplus’’ is comprehensible; it has a very 
definite meaning in our price system economy. It 
means that people have insufficient income to per- 
mit them to make use of our industrial capacity. 
Alice said that she could understand that — but she 
still continued to puzzle over what the Red Queen 
had said. The next morning she said that she hadn't 
slept a wink. 
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So let us return to the quoted section and consider 
how we use the facts. What ground have we for us- 
ing 1921-1929 quantities of production as a base of 
reference? Why was it suggested that that period 
constitutes a condition of ‘“‘normality’’? We know 
very well that events take place in time and that 
they stand in causal relationship. To separate events 
within the period of 1921-1929 and 1929-1932, and 
to treat them independently, is an arbitrary action 
which completely ignores reality and the chain of 
causal sequence which link events in time. 

The earlier period was one of unprecedented 
debt expansion and of rapidly diminishing equities 
as expressed in terms of “‘ valuation’’; and total pro- 
duction was growing at a decrement. Home owner- 
ship involved, ordinarily, going into debt to the 
extent of 75 to 85 per cent of an arbitrary “ valua- 
tion’’ which, as it then appeared to some, was 
merely an utterly fantastic concept. Multi-family 
houses were financed with no other foundation than 
the debt incurred in the course of their erection. 
Indeed, the dollar magnitude of the debt sometimes 
exceeded by a wide margin the total dollar appraisal 
of land and building. It was during the period that 
the erection of habitations involved the creation of 
debt claims which were nearly equal to the magni- 
tude of their fantastic appraisals. 

But another equally important procedure of debt 
creation marked the period. Due to the expansion of 
debt in other fields, the incomes of owner-occupants 
and tenants were in the nature of fiat currency. 
Incomes were largely derived from debt expansion. 
So, when we handle facts as in the four paragraphs 
quoted, we assume as a base of reference, a period 
during which the cost of producing houses the same 
as the cost of living in them was paid by the creation 
of debt claims in respect to future production. 

It should be obvious now, without resort to a 
rigorous demonstration, that such procedures can- 
not be continued through time. The year 1929 
merely marked a point in time when it was no longer 
possible to continue the process. When the debt 
structure collapsed, the social effect was much the 
same as would have been the case had the physical 
foundations of structures crumbled. It swept away 
the incomes which had supported the debt upon 
which the physical structures had been built. With- 
out people with income sufficient to cover operating 
costs, fixed charges and amortization of the debts 
upon habitations, habitations became vacant and 
were of no-more use to those whose incomes had 
vanished than had the houses been built upon the 
moon. 

It is our failure to link the events of the entire 
period 1921-1932 in a chain of causal sequence that 
leads to the curious use of words in the third quoted 
paragraph. According to the first sentence of that 
paragraph, we may declare a “physical shortage”’ 
when we find that production has been growing with 
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a decrement. That is all that we seemingly need to 
know. Coincident with our finding a “physical 
shortage”’ the facts as to current vacancy require 


‘ 


that we declare a “market surplus.”’ 

Under our economic system, use or occupancy 
depends upon the relation between individual in- 
comes and the cost of occupancy or rentals charged. 
Our industrial capacity has no direct bearing in the 
case, nor has the quantity of houses available. The 
‘‘market”’ settles the question as to whether there are 
too few or too many houses; it is the final arbiter and 
there is no appeal from its decisions. 

Hence one may question any proposal that looks 
toward a “permanent”’ solution of this vexing 
problem so long as production of habitations de- 
pends upon the exigencies of debt creation and a 
favorable turn of the market. This applies with 
equal force to ‘‘solutions’’ offered under the auspices 
of a “profound knowledge of the problem,’’ the 
same as “‘solutions”’ offered by those who profess no 
such knowledge but know what they want and how 
to get it. So we may turn to the efforts of the latter 
group and consider what part they and the home 
owner's equity play in their proposed solution of the 
problem. 

During recent months, Washington has been host 
to a small army seeking to tap the “reservoir”’ of 
Federal credit and direct its flow to the repair, 
renovation and the building of homes. All sorts of 
schemes have been proposed, but they differ little 
except in respect to detail and magnitude of the 
plan. 

All of these proposals rest upon a broad, general- 
ized assumption that Recovery depends upon the 
creation of a still larger magnitude of debt. And 
support is sought through resort to variations of the 
argument that patriotism and national integrity 
flourish in a direct relation to the percentage of 
houses owned by their occupants. 

It is not the intention here to question the alleged 
connection between home ownership and the state 
of the nation. The inquiry moves in another direc- 
tion. What animates this insistent demand for this 
particular use of credit; and what is the function in 
our economy of the home owner’s equity? 

Space does not permit a description of the many 
proposals, but we may note how they fall into 
groups according to the special interests of their 
sponsors. To the Federal credit agencies and the 
Public Works Administration go those concerned in 
the ownership of vacant land, in the sale of land, and 
in the building and sale of homes as a speculation. 
What these groups want is access to Federal credit; 
and many seek conditions of greater freedom sur- 
rounding its use than obtained in the orgy of specu- 
lative building that marked the last decade. 

It is assumed that with a promise of an 85 per cent 
loan, the 15 per cent equity can be induced to come 
out of hiding. 


Another group approaches the Government 
through Congress and the doors of its many admini- 
strations. It seeks the creation of still another 
Federal loaning agency, its function being to bridge 
the gap between first mortgages and the small 
equity that, under favorable circumstances, may be 
provided by the home owner. The Federal Govern- 
ment, through this agency, would provide the funds 
by means of a two-part mortgage under a scheme of 
insuring against loss that portion which would re- 
place the second mortgage, thus tending to stabilize 
the entire debt structure. There are numerous 
variations of this idea. Backing this group of pro- 
posals are many individuals and associations inter- 
ested in the use of building materials and devices 
now in need of a market. 

A wide range of schemes propose Federal loans in 
respect to minor repairs, renewals and renovation of 
homes. Some of these suggest that loans be limited 
in terms of per cent of total value of property ; others 
propose a definite limit of $1,000, $1,500, or $2,000, 
as the case may be, the amount depending upon the 
optimism of the sponsors. These loans would be 
secured by notes. And it is even proposed that these 
notes be made eligible to rediscount by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

When all of these proposals to tap the source of 
credit are examined as a whole, the absence of the 
would-be home owner among those clamoring for 
credit is conspicuous. His absence is explained by 
the sponsors on the ground that would-be home 
owners are not organized and that as a consequence 
they are voiceless. 


Now under our economy the current differential 
distribution of income restricts the use of new 
habitations to something less than one-third of our 
population — and acquisition of a new home to but 
a fraction of that number. It would therefore seem 
that a large program of home building, even though 
animated by the prospects of large loans to small 
home owners, would fall upon ground that had 
already been pretty well exhausted by a building 
boom, before the current depression set in, and 
which has since then been subject to erosion by 
depletion and deflation of savings. Something might 
result, no doubt. But under present and prospective 
conditions surrounding the distribution of income, it 
is flying against a strong head wind of facts and 
probabilities to bank upon other than meagre results 
from such an adventure in credit expansion for a 
long time to come. 

The provisions of habitations, the same as other 
things, is preceded under our economy by an ad- 
vance of credit — that is to say, provision is pre- 
ceded by the creation of debt. But under this same 
economy, prices oscillate in time through a very 
wide range, affecting value in a like degree. These 
oscillations set in train financial disturbances and 
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dislocations which run throughout the whole social 
and industrial system. 

Out of these two characteristics of our economy 
have grown the procedures of finance which seek to 
render absentee ownership immune from the effects 
of such disturbances. Thus, in the field of home 
ownership, safeguards have been thrown around the 
lender, which safeguards serve to increase the risks 
of the borrower who lives under the belief that his 
name in the deed makes him an owner in fact. So 
long as he is a mortgagor with small equity, his 
ownership is conditional and his position that of a 
transient paying rent, but carrying the responsibili- 
ties of ownership in fact, while assuming the risks of 
a trader with small margin. 

Qualification should be made to the above in that 
the second mortgage cannot be rated as other than 
a bet. The odds are defined by the magnitude of the 
spread between the face of the mortgage and the 
funds actually advanced to the borrower. The 
higher the borrower rates as a risk, the more he is 
charged for what has come to be dignified by the 
term Junior Financing. No way has as yet been 
found of betting without involving the probability 
of losses. 

The investment made by this so-called owner is 
the last in line in respect to security. Upon the 
holder of the equity falls the full force of the train of 
dislocations involved in the fluctuations of prices. It 
is true that a 10 or 15 per cent payment on a home is 
not looked upon as taking chances, as in the case of 
the 10 or 15 per cent margin put up with the broker. 
Changes of value of habitations do not move with 
the same velocity in time as is the case with equities 
upon the exchanges. But in the long run, they move 
over approximately the same range, and in due 
course, the effect is very much the same. A wide 
change in prices will wipe out a small equity the 
same as a small margin. 

Home ownership as sponsored by the promoters 
of these credit proposals would remain a highly 
speculative venture in investment of savings on the 
part of the holder of the equity. His ownership is 
suspended upon the very slender thread of his em- 
ployment and his wages; and his savings repre- 
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sented by his equity would remain subject to the 
prior claims of absentee ownership represented by 
the first and second mortgages. 

It has come about that the situation in the field of 
home ownership has been reversed since the turn of 
the century. At one time a small loan secured by 
mortgage was an aid, in most instances, toward the 
acquisition of a home or ownership in fact. But the 
introduction of Junior Financing under the driving 
force of salesmanship and ballyhoo over the relation 
between home ownership and national integrity 
have served to transform the ownership of a home 
into a speculation. 

The holder of the equity is called upon to bear the 
burden of the speculative risks which arise out of an 
uncontrolled credit economy that is so set up that it 
produces goods at a higher rate than it produces 
income with which to purchase them. Home owner- 
ship based upon small equity investment and large 
debt claims foots up to a scheme of subordinating 
the savings of the home owner to the interests of 
absentee ownership. Banks, guaranteed mortgage 
and insurance companies and estates cannot carry 
the risks attendant upon full ownership within a 
field of fluctuating values and prices and at the same 
time serve this function. To be rated as “‘safe”’ 
under our economy, investment must be limited toa 
small portion of actual cost; and it must be sur- 
rounded with such conditions as to constitute a 
claim upon the whole, should the owner fail to 
comply with the terms of the bond. The certainty 
that the home owner may lose his equity is what 
provides the factor of safety to absentee ownership 
in this field. 

. . . 

A reader who desires to look more deeply into the 
question as to the relation between the growth 
of debt and the growth of production will gain some 
insight into the need of maintaining these two 
growths in strict alignment by referring to ‘‘ Debt 
and Production — The Operating Characteristics of 
Our Industrial Economy,” by Bassett Jones, John 
Day Co. We certainly cannot continue the process 
of ‘‘putting our goods in hock,” as he puts it, 
faster than we produce them. 
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Designed to fit a sloping lot, this Georgian house in Larch- 


mont, N. Y., is snug and dignified. C. C. Merritt, architect 


SMALL HOUSES AND THEIR 
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| HE small house is the knot in the present tangle of domestic architec- 
ture and its financing. Believing that architectural interest today is cen- 
tered largely on the problem of planning for use and providing attractive 
design on a strictly limited budget, THe ArcuirectuRAL Forum presents 
a short series of houses submitted in the recent Better Homes in America 
Competition, along with figures based on the cost per cubic foot adjusted 

to that of a single locality, at the price levels for 1929, 1931 and 1933. As 


costs vary in different regions, cubage is stated in each case. 


House at Larchmont, N. Y. C. C. Merritt, Architect Page 
House at Summit, N. J. W. Roderick Wheeler, Architect Page 
House at Greenwich, Conn. C. C. Merritt, Architect Page 
House in eastern Massachusetts Royal Barry Wills, Architect Page 
House in Cambridge, Mass. Carroll Tiffany, Architect Page 
House in Massapequa, L. I. Randolph Evans, Architect Page 
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Enlivened with natural pine-battened 
walls, the living room at the left continues 
the feeling of the exterior (shown on the 
previous page). More informal is the 
recreation or “rumpus” room of the same 


house, at the right, as the mantel would in- ; 

i dicate. This basement room has a grade ; 

entrance, with windows above the ground. qj 

For its cubage there is a large amount of 

accommodation and convenience. with c 

considerable storage space 

; 
COST AND CUBAGE 

Cubage: 32,185 

_ Cost, 1929. . ... $18,023 ‘ 

} 

Cost, 1931 | $15,062 1 

j 

+ | ee secs $10,814 3 
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HOUSE AT SUMMIT, 


APRIL 


1934 


{ first-story partially of stone veneer on a wood frame pro- 
duces a pleasing contrast with the white shingles above in 
this modernized version of Colonial. The entrance and 
sundial above are modern adaptations which carry out the 
spirit of the style. Despite the fact that the dormers allow 
almost full headroom under the eaves, the roof-line still has 
a pleasing low effect. Plans and another view follow on the 

next page 


N. J. W. RODERICK WHEELER, 
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Unusual compactness of plan marks this 
house, with its first floor lavatory and ade- 
quate coat closet. Because the ground floor 
is practically at grade, the building 
becomes part of the landscape. The garage 
conveniently adjoins the kitchen, and the 
lwo baths over the kitchen effect an 
economy in plumbing 


COST AND CUBAGE 
Cubage: 21,030 
Cost, 1929 $11,786 
Cost, 1931 $ 9,842 


Cost, 1933 S 7,066 
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The plan takes an ingenious advantage of 


the sloping site by having the main bed- 

room floor half a flight up from the living 

room. The result is ample storage space 

and a sweeping roof-line. A garage was 

easily included as part of the basement. 

House at Greenwich, Conn. C. C. Merritt, 
architect 


COST AND CUBAGE 


Cubage: 28,500 


Cost, 1929.... _..... $13,690 
Cost, 1931..... . $11,400 
Cost, 1933. . ee 
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Vore in keeping with its eastern Massa- 
chusetts setting than most present-day 
houses is this Early American house by 
Royal Barry Wills, architect. Rough sawn, 
the boards are stained a warm dark brown, 
a contrast to the nail-studded front door of 
planks, painted red. A future second bath- 
room has been allowed for on the second 
floor 


COST AND CUBAGE 


Cubage: 27,000 


Cost, 1929..... .. $14,310 
Cost, 1I961....... ; . $11,880 
iron adnenne wis $ 8,910 
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For a narrow lot in a congested 
district. of Cambridge, Mass., 
Carroll Tiffany, architect, de- 
signed this Georgian Colonial 
house of brick veneer on a wood 
frame. The brickwork is given 
life by cream-colored shutters, 
green doors and a black roof 


COST AND CUBAGE 


Cubage: 30,351 


eS ere $16,086 
ae ed et $13,415 
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By far the most modest of the six in size, 

Randolph Evans’ design in Massapequa, 

L. I., achieves livability in plan within 

and much outward simplicity. The white 

clapboard walls are set off admirably by 

lasteful planting and the green of the 
shutters and shingle roof 


COST AND CUBAGE 
Cubage: 18,232 
Cost, 1929 
Cost, 1931 
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THE FEDERAL FOUNTAIN OF FUNDS 


BY WASHINGTON DODGE, II 


"Tuere is little doubt that the future fountainhead 
of money for residential construction will be the 
U. S. Treasury. That does not mean that the line 
will form at the right for Mr. John Citizen, anxious 
to plunge himself into debt so that he may indulge 
himself in the pleasure of possession (if a 15 per 
cent equity can be called possession). Nor does it 
mean that contractors and subdividers will be given 
the wherewithal to start a little speculative building 
just because they feel there is a home shortage 
(without concerning themselves with the sorry fact 
that there is also a mighty income shortage). 
The Governmental building money will translate 
itself into work for the building industry through 
existing channels, although the New Deal engineers 
will continue to extend these channels and to deepen 
them through the application of new financial 
reservoirs. 

In Washington it is estimated that the urban 
home debt of the land is thus distributed: 


Building and loan associations....... $6,000,000,000 


Mutual savings banks ............. 3,000,000,000 
Insurance companies .............. 2,000,000,000 
Individual investors............... 4,000,000,000 
Banks and mortgage campanies...... —5,000,000,000 


The general run of thought in Washington is that 
ideally a great part of this debt should be in the 
first three classifications; that practically it will 
have to be because most banks are withdrawing 
from all but short-term commercial loans, many 
mortgage companies are hopelessly lost in a slough 
of bad paper, and most individual investors are 
wondering why they called themselves investors. 

The outline for machinery to put home lending 
on a sound but flexible basis was conceived of by 
Herbert C. Hoover, the first president to be deeply 
concerned with the American Home as a social 
institution of prime importance to the well-being 
of the State. To the student of real estate econom- 
ics there was no more valuable document than the 
voluminous report of ‘‘The President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership,” a report 
whose value was tragically lowered when conditions 
began to change so rapidly that many of its unique 
figures became obsolete before they were digested 
by the people for whom they were meant. And it is 
significant that the present plans for Government 
participation in home lending involve the Hoover- 
created Home Loan Bank System. 
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In November, 1931, after three months of dis- 
cussions with experts, President Hoover announced 
the Federal Home Loan Banks and the move was 
hailed throughout the land as a mighty blow against 
Depression. Not until seven months later was the 
badgered executive able to negotiate the bill through 
a hostile and sniping Congress. And while this in- 
stitution is destined to be the most important single 
factor in the residential mortgage money field, its 
creator did not remain in the presidency long enough 
to see it even on its feet. 

Ludicrous delays marked the attempts of the 
Home Loan Bank Board to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. Board Chairman was Franklin William 
Fort, lame duck representative from New Jersey, 
politician and banker. By December 16 the System 
had thawed the mortgage situation by only the 
paltry sum of $165,000. Congress howled to have the 
Act stricken from the statutes. But it remained and 
while succeeding months brought a swelling volume 
of loans, March 4 found the mortgage situation as 
bad as ever and the home owners of the land still 
parading from their homes as fast as foreclosures 
could be filed. 

Judging from what was done, President Roosevelt 
at first seemed to feel the Home Loan Bank System 
was but a useless structure which might present 
the danger of being turned into a large political 
patronage rookery. He appointed William Francis 
Stevenson, a kindly, easy-going gentleman of 72, 
known as “Steamboat Bill,’ to the chairmanship 
and the Home Loan System remained in financial 
obscurity. 

By early summer the home situation was so acute 
that President Roosevelt acted with direct swift- 
ness. He called upon Congress to create the Home 
Owners Loan Corp., an emergency corporation with 
a three-year life, formed to relieve distressed home 
owners. While the H.O.L.C. is managed by the 
Home Loan Bank Board, the connection stops 
there. 

As a sop to Western senators, President Hoover 
put in the Home Loan Bank Act a clause that “* Any 
home owner who comes within the limits of this Act 
and who is unable to obtain mortgage money from 
any other source may obtain same from any bank 
organized under this Act.’’ This clause turned out to 
be a joker. A distressed home owner had usually 
already mortgaged his home up to the limits pro- 
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vided for in the Act and there was no machinery 
provided by which he could get the old mortgage 
rewritten by the Home Loan Bank. And if the home 
were owned free and clear, he could not prove that 
he was unable to get money elsewhere — for no 
loan was made under this clause. The Home Loan 
Bank Act provided for relief from the top down. 
The H.O.L.C. functions from the bottom up. As 
everybody knows, its chief function is to exchange 
its bonds for mortgages on distressed homes and 
then to re-write these mortgages on kindlier terms: 
5 per cent interest; loan to be amortized in 15 
vears; three-year moratorium on amortization and 
principal in dire cases. So long as the total loan 
did not exceed 80 per cent, the H.O.L.C. was able 
to back up its assistance with cash advances for 
taxes and repairs. And on unencumbered property it 
was authorized to lend up to 50 per cent for taxes 
and repairs. Important to bear in mind however is 
the fact that the H.O.L.C. will deal only with home 
owners who can prove they are in distress. 
Although the H.O.L.C. started off more auspi- 
cially than the Home Loan Bank System, it was far 
from a blazing comet in banking skies. The money 
markets did not feel that its bonds were worth more 
than some 80 cents on the dollar despite the good 
collateral value which the Government had ar- 
ranged for them, and the fact that a small market 
for them was created by the theory that home 
owners could use them to pay back indebtedness to 
the H.O.L.C. The money markets felt that the 
Government's guaranty on interest alone was not of 
great value and that the fundamental value of the 
paper was in doubt because of the fact that even 
if its appraisals were conservative (about which 
there were and are arguments), the mortgages it ac- 
cepted were not prime paper since the home owner 
was in distress and his credit admittedly gone. 
The low price of the bonds hindered progress. In- 
stitutions with the interest of policy-holders or 
depositors or shareholders at heart realized the 
gravity of the home situation. But they did not 
see why they should exchange a $10,000 face-value 
mortgage for $10,000 worth of H.O.L.C. bonds, if 
those H.O.L.C. bonds had a market value of but 
$8,000. And argue as one may, the only worth of a 
security is its open market price. Facing even greater 
than 20 per cent write-downs in many cases, the 
institutions as a whole issued statements that they 
would cooperate with the H.O.L.C. when it was in 
the interests of all parties, and did little about it. 
His emergency corporation in an emergency, the 
President acted quickly. Mr. Stevenson was 
dropped from the Chairmanship and the post filled 
by John H. Fahey, a hard-headed Boston business- 
man. And then the President said that the Govern- 
ment would guaranty the principal as well as interest 
on the bonds. Because with their principal guaran- 
teed the bonds have the same rating as other 
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government issues, they started to rise at once on 
the announcement. Chairman Fahey set to work, 
added capable, trained men to the staff. And the 
volume of lending, as the chart on page 269 shows, 
rose smartly. 

The H.O.L.C. is a distress measure. In the ac- 
companying chart is a box showing where its funds 
have gone thus far. The lending powers of this 
organization may be broadened. A very likely hap- 
pening is the granting of permission for bigger 
repair and modernization loans to distressed homes. 
kar less likely is any authority to lend on non- 
distressed homes. And unlikely indeed are any loans 
for new construction. 


Wire the H.O.L.C. has been spectacular, far 
more important is the Home Loan Bank System, 
with which the public has no direct contact. The 
U.S. A. subscribed $124,700,000 worth of stock to 
the Loan Bank System, and subsequent investments 
of members (who can buy stock up to 1 per cent 
of the total of their unpaid mortgages) have 
brought the aggregate capitalization to $145,445 ,000. 
In the System now are some 2,100 members with 
over $3,000,000,000 in resources. 

The Cincinnati Home Loan Bank has already 
paid a dividend and members of other banks have 
reason to expect that their investment in the Sys- 
tem’s stock will yield a fair return. In addition, 
members have the great advantage of being able to 
take good home mortgages, borrowing up to 60 per 
cent on them and using those borrowed funds at a 
higher rate of interest if opportunity presents. At 
present most of the System membership consists of 
building and loan societies, but a great milestone 
was passed on January 10 when the Provident 
Institute for Savings was admitted. This $112,000,- 
000 Boston institution boasts among its directors 
such men as W. Cameron Forbes, Charles F. Ab- 
bott, Philip Cabot, and Leverett Saltonstall and it 
is felt that other large savings banks may soon 
start entering the System. Thus, on this front, 
Government aid consists of supplying existing 
institutions with a vast reservoir of credit for new 
construction loans when needed in good times and 
for cash when needed in bad times. 

When last month the President, asking to have 
the H.O.L.C.’s bonds guaranteed, also asked that it 
should be given authority to buy bonds of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks, he was looking ahead rather 
than meeting an immediate demand. The Cincin- 
nati Bank, its funds exhausted, has borrowed 
from other banks. It may wish to convert these 
loans to a bond issue which it can now do by going 
to the H.O.L.C. whereas previously the chances of 
floating a Home Loan issue on the open market were 
slim. Other banks in the system however still seem 
to have a plethora of funds. 

Another Governmental channel is the Federal 
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The volume of H.O.L.C. lending, by weeks 


Savings and Loan Association. The Treasury, at 
the word of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
has $100,000,000 to use in buying stock in these 
associations. The Federals are to be organized 
in communities where existing facilities cannot 
serve the community. For every dollar of paid-in 
capital, the Government buys a dollar’s worth 
of preferred stock. In addition, the Federals are 
all members of the Home Loan System. Thus 
in a small community an architect, a banker, a 
lumberman or any combination of men who feel 
there is no building money can organize a Federal, 
chipping in $25,000 as soon as the Home Loan 
Board determines a real need exists. Then the U. S. 
Treasury buys $25,000 worth of capital stock. The 
Federal buys $1,500 worth of Home Loan Bank 
stock and therefore has an $18,000 line of credit, or 
a total lending power of $66,500. Under Chairman 
Fahey these Federals are being aggressively spon- 
sored. Their lending power and financial set-up is 
strictly confined by rules prescribed by the Gov- 
ernment.* Members of the Home Loan System can 
convert to Federals if they want to, thus being able 
to sell preferred stock to the Government. Chief 
reasons why there have been few conversions is that 
associations anxious to sell stock to the Govern- 
ment are usually badly off financially and before 
they can convert they have to revalue their assets 


* Obtainable by addressing the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Washington, D. C. 
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WHERE THE FUNDS HAVE GONE 


Totals of 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
Figures: 
Final Corporation appraisal completed 
on 281,524 applications. 


125,736 applications forwarded to closing 
officers. 


10 per cent Cash Loans... $1,307,912 
1,106,981 
292,892,378 


50 per cent Cash Loans 


Bond Loans... . 


‘Total Loans Closed $295,307.27 


as of March 2, 1934 





at true worth, an act many do not like to face. 

These are the three chief ways in which the Gov- 
ernment is aiding residential construction. The 
H.O.L.C. is attempting to forestall foreclosures 
(at which it is being aided by moratoria) and to 
keep homes livable. This prevents more homes 
from being thrown on the market and therefore 
indirectly helps the construction business, as does 
the fact that institutions accepting H.O.L.C. bonds 
may sell them or borrow on them to make construc- 
tion loans if they wish. The Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem is attempting to inject lending power into 
worthy established institutions and to create 
lending institutions in communities now without 
them. The program is finally in the hands of excel- 
lent men. If it works, as it well should, next year 
there will be few demands for direct Government 
loans because worthy borrowers will be well served. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. The H.O.L.C. Described; Its organization 
compared to that of the Home Loan Bank Board; Chairman 
Stevenson a politician. THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, July, 
1933, p. 74. 

The Success of the H.O.L.C. to depend on the attitude of 
mortgage holders; that attitude not wholly favorable. THe 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, September, 1933, p. 232. 

Low Prices of H.O.L.C. bonds endanger the program; how 
they may be pegged; Chairman Stevenson gets some financial 
helpers. THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, October, 1933, p. 335. 

Chairman Stevenson resigns; John H. Fahey supplants him; 
Ten home loan banks said to be operating at a profit; Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations, their lending power, organiza- 
tion and possible great future importance. THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, December, 1933, p. 511. 

H.O.L.C. accelerates lending. A new general manager is 
appointed. THE ARCHITECTURAL ForwuM, February, 1934, p. 167. 
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MANUFACTURERS AID HOME FINANCING 


[ NFORTUNATELY there can be no statement of 
how much construction was made possible last 
year because of the lending policies of manufactur- 
ers who were willing to advance money to move 
their wares. For obvious competitive reasons, as 
well as dealer relationship reasons, these figures 
are not a matter of record and estimates are im- 
possible. There have been quite a few efforts along 
these lines, in addition to arrangements by which 
manufacturers turn installment contracts over to 
outside finance companies. And present indications 
are that in the future finance companies will be- 
come increasingly interested in the possibilities 
offered through one- and two-year loans to finance 
replacements, repairs and modernization. 

Two of the more interesting plans by which 
manufacturers with great cash resources tried to 
aid their volume of business are those of American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. and Johns- 
Manville. 

First alphabetically, and first by far chronologi- 
cally, is American Radiator’s plan. It consists of 
loans for repair and modernization involving use 
of the company’s equipment, although in certain 
cases exceptions will be made for a large contractor 
who usually utilizes American Radiator products 
but in a particular instance must use a competitor’s 
goods, or for a loyal jobber who is in the same 
predicament. Likewise, the company will in special 


contractor. This means that if the Finance Corp. 
fails to collect, and it assumes all the expenses of 
collection itself, it may collect the amount due 
from the contractor. Likewise, the contractor must 
buy back the note if it is shown that his workman- 
ship has been faulty. Notable in the Finance Corp.'s 
experience is the fact that three or four out of five 
people who ask for credit finally decide to pay cash. 

American Radiator and Standard Sanitary is 
well equipped to finance its Finance Corp. At the 
end of 1932, its cash in the banks came to $19,844,000 
while its current liabilities were only $6,674,000. 
In addition it had marketable securities worth 
$946,000. 

The Johns-Manville plan was heralded widely 
last year through a radio and newspaper campaign 
under the slogan “A Million Dollars To Lend.” 
Under this plan, the company will finance any 
repair or modernization job where at least 25 per 
cent of the materials used are Johns-Manville 
products and no competitive products are used in 
the balance. It costs the purchaser 1 per cent a 
month on the total sum borrowed (not on the 
unpaid balance). It is a non-recourse plan. When 
the company accepts the note of the purchaser 
from the contractor or dealer, it assumes all the 
risks of non-payment. 

Each contractor however must sign a guaranty 
that his work will be satisfactory. In case of com- 


instances finance a gas range, an electric furnace, plaints he must make adjustments satisfactory to : 
a mechanical stoker, pump, a refrigerator and the company or else repurchase the note. The 
other special products when their sale is made by company therefore makes a thorough investigation 
a large user of the company’s own products—the of the purchaser’s credit standing and the con- 
amount of the loan a percentage of the cost of the tractor’s financial standing and his ability. On 
material and installation (not more than 90 per balances up to $300, the company allows a 12- g 
cent). Loans will not be made for new construction, month credit, on balances between $300 and $500, E 
the company feeling that such funds must come 18 months, and over $500, 24 months. The loans . 


through the established mortgage channels. 

American Radiator handles this type of financing 
through the Heating and Plumbing Finance Corp., 
a wholly owned subsidiary which does business 
under the banking laws of the State of New York 
and was organized in 1923. Its charges are around 
7 to 8 per cent and based on the costs of operation 
rather than a desire to conduct this part of the 
business for a profit. The credit of a purchaser is 
thoroughly investigated as is the reputation and 
financial standing of the contractor who proposes 
to do the job. The terms are up to two years, 
provided monthly payments will be not less than 
$10. A down payment of at least 10 per cent is 
required. 

The purchaser must have a good equity in the 
property, the amount required running from 30 
to"50 per cent depending upon other factors in the 
risk. The notes accepted are with recourse to the 


are only for repairs and modernization. Credit 
will be extended to buildings other than homes 
when their credit is satisfactory. 

Johns-Manville is also in a strong financial posi- 
tion. Its last report showed its cash at $3,452,000, 
its trade accounts payable at $622,000. Its invest- 
ments in marketable securities came to $1,212,000 
and it had no long term liabilities. 

Both plans have been tied in with sales efforts 
to help the dealers and contractors. Thus, in 
addition to moving stocks, they must be con- 
sidered also as a promotion of good will. If adequate 
financing for new construction remains so difficult 
to obtain, it is reasonable to expect that strong 
companies in the construction industry, satisfied 
with the results of loans for repairs and moderniza- 
tion, may investigate the possibilities of assisting 
in new construction involving the filling of a 
definite need and bolstered by a strong equity. 
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Axcurrects are justly entitled to some expression 
of the viewpoint of lending institutions with regard 
to the financing of new construction, without which 
the architect cannot to any large extent live. 

I have no warrant to speak for any lending insti- 
tution, and still less for any group of such institu- 
tions, but I have at least an individual point of view 
based upon some years of close contact with a large 
mortgage portfolio. Such contact, and an inter- 
change of views with others charged with adminis- 
trative responsibility for mortgage portfolios, give 
me at least some idea of what might be called the 
consensus of opinion of mortgage officers, at least in 
the eastern part of the country, on this interesting 
and timely question. 

At the outset it is necessary to dispel an illusion. 
There is a belief in the minds of the multitude, and 
to some extent in the minds of the more enlightened, 
that lending institutions have at the present time 
large sums of money in cash and in banks waiting 
for investment. Such is, unfortunately, not the 
truth. It is true that since the end of the year 1933 
deposits in banks of all kinds have shown a very 
gratifying increase. It ‘is equally true that the mort- 
gage portfolios of lending institutions are not nearly 
so liquid as mortgage officers would like to see them. 

In what might be called normal times there is a 
considerable sum of money in every lending in- 
stitution waiting for reinvestment because, in such 
normal times, as properties are being bought and 
sold, and as buildings are being torn down to make 
way for larger and better ones, the principal of 
mortgages is being paid off. Refinancing, in other 
words, is going on. At present, and for the last two 
or three years, the amount by which the principal of 
mortgages in any mortgage portfolio has been 
redyced is relatively negligible. In other words, what 
lending institutions have available for lending on 
real estate mortgages is a portion of their current 
income, plus a portion of such new deposits as have 


come in within the last few months, if they choose. 

It must also be remembered that the events of the 
last few years have shocked and troubled trustees of 
lending institutions, have resulted in a lack of 
confidence in mortgage investments as a whole, and 
have led to an increased demand for investments in 
government bonds and other securities possessing, 
at least theoretically, a greater degree of liquidity 
than is possessed by real estate mortgages. In short, 
there is relatively little money available for the crea- 
tion of new construction, even if such construction 
were economically desirable. 

Granting, however, the existence of a fund which 
might, under certain circumstances, be available for 
the making of new mortgage loans, or, to speak 
more exactly, for the making of mortgages on new 
construction, are the lending institutions ready to 
use such moneys for this purpose? However dis- 
appointing it may be to the architectural profession, 
this question cannot as yet be answered in all fair- 
ness in the affirmative. There is no use mincing 
words in making the statement that, in the opinion 
of the great majority of those closest to the mortgage 
portfolios, we are still a long way from a shortage of 
improved real estate. 

Present-day incomes are still woefully insufficient 
to meet the carrying charges of improvements 
erected in many cases on the extravagant price scale 
of the 1920’s. It is elementary political economy 
that the cost of production must be absorbed by the 
price at which consumption takes place. If the opera- 
tion is to leave a profit, it must be more than 
absorbed. In the last decade, we witnessed a cost in 
the production of real estate never before equaled. 
The land speculator, the broker, the mortgagee, the 
architect, the general contractor, the material men, 
and finally, the laborer, banded together to load the 
contemplated project with every conceivable item 
of cost. That was called, ‘‘doing a really good job,” 
and we actually patted ourselves on the back for it! 
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The conception of trying to build as cheaply as pos- 
sible was one that did not appeal to any but the 
very few. We went on the theory that new building, 
however extravagant, could and would be consumed 
by a race of supermen whose incomes would be 
derived from some other sphere. We forgot that we 
ourselves are the only possible consumers for our own 
work, and that we would have to consume it on the 
same price level as that on which it was erected if the 
economic process was to flow on smoothly. 

Now, that is precisely what the consumer of the 
1930's has been unable or unwilling to do. He simply 
cannot live up to his former concepts. His present- 
day income will not enable him to maintain the 
structures which he erected on the basis of a van- 
ished price scale. We all know the steps in the dismal 
drama that has taken place. Our ability to pay rent 
decreased as wages fell, unemployment became more 
general, and business slackened. Eventually, in- 
comes fell considerably below the point needed to 
maintain carrying charges and to pay even a moder- 
ate return on invested capital. The owner found 
himself deprived of income on his equity. He, in 
turn, was obliged to default on the secondary finan- 
cier. In too many cases not even the primary finan- 
cier or first mortgagee got any income on its 
investment — and as the first mortgage in America 
represents, in the last analysis, very largely the 
accumulated savings of the nation, the income of the 
general public was affected and the cycle of de- 
pression was complete. 

Even the paramount overlord, the municipality 
which, in the form of taxation, takes the first fruits 
from every piece of real estate, was affected and in 
turn was obliged to default on its bonded indebted- 
ness, if it did not, as in too many cases, suffer its 
employes, its policemen and its school teachers, to 
go for months without pay, thereby creating new 
categories of non-income enjoying persons. The re- 
sult of our general overindulgence in expensive, 
extravagant and unnecessary construction has been 
indigestion of the worst sort. The financial institu- 
tions are all of them involuntary owners of real 
estate for which there is as yet no market. A large 
percentage of every mortgage portfolio is in arrears 
for taxes or interest, or both. Real estate mortgages 
are no longer liquid because as yet there is no 
market for real estate, and no rental demand suf- 
ficient to create a fee value. Improved real estate is, 
in short, not a satisfactory asset because it does not 
show a return on its cost. 

This is not the place for a discussion as to why de- 
pressions occur nor as to how they reach a climax 
and eventually overcome themselves. We have, 
however, I believe, real reason for thinking that in 
the present instance the worst is over and general 
recovery is on the way. Have we reached a point 
where we should begin again to create that ultimate 
form of capital goods, namely, improved real estate? 





However desirable it might be from the national 
point of view to get the building trades to work, I do 
not think the time for this has yet arrived. The 
financing of new buildings of a competitive char- 
acter will be opportune when existing building are 
no longer sufficient to meet the demand. Goods 
already in existence must be consumed before it is 
economically advisable to create and put new goods 
upon the market. 

Financial institutions can certainly be relied upon 
for cooperation in liquidating the existing stock as 
quickly as possible. They will rent on the basis of a 
moderate return. They will sell with a long term 
mortgage on a low rate of interest. But until the 
public’s ability to take up the stock of the existing 
supply has advanced still further, those responsible 
for the wise investment of the nation’s savings can- 
not see their way clear to financing new building. A 
little starvation is generally recognized as the best 
means of treating an acute attack of indigestion. If 
our economic system is suffering from an inability to 
digest a product that is at once too abundant and 
too rich, is it not self-evident that we are prolonging 
the malady by loading it down with a still greater 
burden? 

There is, however, some work which the architect, 
even in the present juncture of affairs, can do, not 
only to his own profit but in the interest of the ad- 
vancement of the general welfare. I refer to what is 
called ‘‘rehabilitation,”’ or ‘‘modernization.”’ All of 
our big cities are full of buildings which are obsolete 
and out of date, either with respect to plan, or with 
respect to equipment. In a great many cases these 
buildings are structurally sound and yet they now 
bring in very little, if any, return. It is often possible, 
by the expenditure of a relatively small amount of 
money, to rearrange the layout of these buildings 
and replace the equipment so as to produce some- 
thing that is esthetically attractive and economi- 
cally desirable. I favor the doing of work of this kind 
even though there is no indication of any return 
beyond reasonable income and depreciation on the 
new money. If lending institutions generally could 
be brought to look upon inadequate and obsolete 
buildings from the point of view of the income they 
actually bring in, and without reference to the 
amount of their unproductive mortgages, we could 
open up a new and fertile field for the work of the 
architect. 

I realize that, from the architect's point of view, 
work of this kind is not particularly remunerative 
and involves a relatively very large amount of 
labor for a relatively very small fee, and that it is, of 
course, pleasanter for the architect to spend his time 
planning a new twelve-story apartment house or a 
new fifty-story business building. It is certainly far 
better for architectural talent to be employed in 
simple work of the kind I have outlined than not to 
be employed at all. 
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LENDING 


BY R. 


Ix marshaling my thoughts on present day attitude 
of life insurance companies toward lending on resi- 
dences, I keep before me a picture of the aims, 
interests, and desires of the architects and their 
allies the builders who are interested primarily in 
financing for new construction and the moderniza- 
tion and rehabilitation of older residences. 

To understand better the current situation visu- 
alize in your mind the sudden and even dramatic 
shift that took place in 1930 from the easy days of 
mortgage lending to the intense servicing and 
salvage work so necessary in protecting our mort- 
gage investment. Life insurance companies, doing a 
national lending business, were unprepared for it. 
They had to drop from their minds the more con- 
structive phase of financing and step knee-deep into 
the turmoil. And now with the resumption of lend- 
ing in the offing they find the human machinery and 
the more or less technical mechanics of the system 
in a state of flux. Perhaps another transition will 
soon take place, but until they get a breathing 
spell, an opportunity quietly to look about them, 
there can be only a limited sending up of trial bal- 
loons and a limited experimentation to test the 
lending attitude, procedure, and policies. It is too 
soon to know anything. 

One must keep in mind that the life insurance 
companies in the aggregate are far from being the 
largest or most powerful source of funds for resi- 
dential lending, and, while accurate figures treating 
solely with residential mortgages are not available, 
the consensus of guesses by those well-informed is 
that they are topped by the building and loan as- 
sociations and the trust companies. The depression 
has thinned the ranks of institutional lenders. Most 
mortgage companies are gone; affiliates are to be 
divorced from banks of deposit and in many cases 
liquidated. The big mortgage guaranty companies 
are largely in the hands of State banking depart- 
ments for liquidation, and so it is that though the 
relative ranking and position of life insurance com- 
panies among institutional mortgage lenders may 
not be greatly altered, they may have to take up 
in dollars a larger share of the residential loans, 
unless the Government agencies aggressively enter 
the field. This is very good reason for architects’ 


* Mr. Smith is an executive in one of the large New England 
life insurance companies. Since this article reflects his personal 
views and is not an official statement from the company its 
name is being withheld. — Ep. 
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interest in the life insurance company lending atti 

tude. Besides that, it is well-known that they do have 
today some funds available for long-term invest 

ment. 

Why Lending Ceased. Approaching the subject of 
resumption of lending, let us first see why it ceased. 
The housing construction boom after the war oc- 
curred simultaneously with a tremendous influx of 
premium income and sent the life insurance com- 
panies pell mell into the residence lending business 
short of man power, of organization, of experience, 
and of tried field representation. When the bubble 
burst an oversupply of housing was apparent. 
Values fell, borrowers were overburdened, houses 
were repossessed. During 1931 and 1932 an un- 
favorable experience record was built up against 
residential loans. Lending ceased, at least until the 
life insurance companies could find out whether 
they faced the prospect of a substantial loss over 
a period of time. 

The cessation of lending on residences during 
1931 and 1932 was also based on several secondary 
and concomitant reasons. Policy loan withdrawals 
and the attractiveness of the bond market limited 
available funds. Each month brought on a more 
belligerent attitude of the public toward institu- 
tional mortgagees. Many borrowers ceased trying 
to pay, wanted to deed their properties to the mort- 
gagees, and had to be encouraged to hold on to their 
equities. Adverse moratoria and other legislation, 
antagonistic courts, and a general diminution of 
recourse to the security and to the signer of the 
note led the mortgagees to feel that their policy 
holders had had their legal rights curtailed. The 
mortgage of 1928 was a different creature in 1932. 

Outranking all of these secondary reasons was the 
comparison with foreclosure values. For instance, 
when the lending officer and the finance committee 
saw that they were foreclosing a $6,000 loan in the 
middle of the 2700 block on A Street in Hushpuckin, 
that no one wanted to redeem the house at that 
figure, and that no one wanted to buy it from the 
owner, how could they be expected favorably to 
consider lending $5,000 on the house next door? 
Multiply such instances by thousands and imagine 
the accumulative effect on the minds of these 
officers who are, in the last analysis, guardians of 
trust funds. 

No Borrowers. While all of these factors were 
working against lending, the most pertinent ques- 
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tion could be asked — Who was there to lend to? 
The free and clear house owned by a good man with 
both ability and intent to pay was not offered for 
security because this man did not want to imperil 
the safety of his family, because he knew no safe 
way to employ the money. It was the man with in- 
ability to pay, perhaps with not full intent to pay, 
who insisted on sending good money after bad in 
some other venture, who would imperil the safety 
of his family by mortgaging a free and clear house. 
There were a few people with cash enough to build, 
except for a few months in 1932 and 1933. If their 
project were meritorious, money was available for 
their first mortgage financing if they knew how to 
reach it. As to the lifting or refinancing of existing 
mortgages, it is a fair general observation that the 
mortgagees, 7.e., the investors, would let go only of 
their poor loans while holding on to the good ones 
Another reason why lending halted was the rapid 
and devastating breakdown of the field force which 
had heretofore depended on commission income 
from the borrowers and which was now swamped 
with an avalanche of collection and salvage work. 
Present Promises. Now the situation gives some 
slight promise of changing. Though each and every 
one of the unfavorable factors still prevail with 
unabated force, except that of shortage of funds, 
there are a few hopeful signs. If the antagonistic 
attitude of the legislatures and courts is no better, 


it is at least no worse 


and we no longer are be- 
clouded by uncertainty. If the bitter criticism by 
borrowers, and the general resistance toward keep- 
ing of contracts still prevails, at least the first shock 


of its effect is past. 

Old boom-time values are forgot and even in the 
optimistic mind of the promoter, developer, broker, 
and real estate man there now prevails recognition 
of the fact that foreclosure values are a major 
factor in considering new loans. Perhaps borrowers 
can get on with less money. 

With the disspelling of the national fear complex 
good prospective borrowers with free and clear 
houses or with cash for legitimate equities may 
want to borrow. Those holders of mortgages who by 
law or force of circumstance must liquidate or raise 
cash are now willing to let go some of their good 
liens and these, if paid down sufficiently, may be 
refinanced, but his field is very limited, for in the 
main old loans are too high to fit today’s valuations. 

Little Needed Construction. The need for new 
construction in any quantity is very doubtful. If 
new construction gets in the hands of aggressive 
developers, harm will be done to the municipalities 
through lessened tax collections on older properties 
that must lose tenants or occupants. Individuals 
with real, legitimate need for homes, with money to 
pay for them above the first mortgage, or with 
money to have them built, may be found here and 


LIFE CO. INVESTMENTS IN MORTGAGES 
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The curve indicates the 
mortgage investment poli- 
cles of 28 leading life in- 
surance companies, by 
spotting the total purchases 
of real estate mortgage loans 
for each four-week period, 
beginning 1932. The chart 
is based on figures compiled 
by The Wall Street Journal 
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there. In short, a limited number of choice, sound 
residence loans may become available. 

Requirements of Security. [Let us consider what 
are most likely to be the present day requirements as 
to the inherent qualities of the residences offered 
as security, taking a few lessons from depression 
experience. Limit these to modern houses, those 
that will compete for popular favor, for instance 
those having at least one bath for each two bed- 
rooms, a heated garage, automatic hot water, eco- 
nomical heating system, of simple, usable design. 
Older houses must be modernized or altered along 
these lines. New houses should avoid freakishness 
or too great a departure from the standard demand 
of the market. 

The houses should be located in sections pro- 
tected against invasion by business, by colored oc- 
cupancy, or by a type of people that tends to destroy 
the social advantages and desirability of the neigh- 
borhood. Uniformity of architecture, of size, and 
of cost along a given street or in a given neighbor- 
hood is essential. Of course, it goes without saying 
that the houses should be served by all utilities, 
should face paved streets, and should benefit by 
rapid public transportation facilities. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that houses in very small towns, 
or in widely scattered outlying sections of the larger 
cities will be at a relative disadvantage as against 
those in the more compact sections of large cities. 

Then, too, there is the pressing burden of tax 
assessments, special assessments and tax rates, for 
preference will undoubtedly show itself in favor 
of those territories where for known political or 
other reasons the tax burden is not a mill-stone 
around the neck of the average house occupant. 

Standard and sound construction as such will go 
hand in hand with the use of a large number of the 
best grade, uniform, well-known products such as, 
for instance, brick, window sash, electrical fixtures, 
hardware, heating plants that have proved them- 
selves in these dark days of neglect and hard usage 
to be more dependable than loosely supervised 
substitutes thrown together on the job. 

Earning Capacity. Turning away from the in- 
herent qualities of the houses to the requirements on 
the loans themselves, the penetrating rays of in- 
quiry will be turned on the dependability of the 
earning capacity of the property and of the prospec- 
tive house occupant or owner. True rental, not 
necessarily actual rental, will be weighed carefully. 
Along with this a study of the earnings, earning 
capacity, and potential earnings of the borrowing 
applicant will be made and will receive more at- 
tention than his so-called statement of net worth. 
The house must fit his income and his income must 
fit the house, for not soon again will institutional 
lenders aid and abet the aggressive real estate 
broker, architect, promoter, developer, and builder 
by furnishing money to place owners in houses 
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so large and costly as to constitute burdens on 
their personal earning capacity. 

Any evidence that this over-burdening has ex- 
isted will be used against the prospective loan. Out- 
standing unpaid taxes and neglect of normal repairs 
are all too clearly indications of this same over 
loading. Without wishing to stand in opposition to 
the general conception that home ownership is a 
great social advantage to the country, the lender 
may think twice before assisting such home owner 
ship where second and third mortgages and land 
contracts are evidence that the borrower has not 
previously accumulated a substantial cash down- 
payment. The home owner is not making a true 
investment, he is buying a luxury. His return will 
be in pride, comfort, and independence rather than 
in dollars. Therefore, he should be prepared to put 
up substantial cash. 

Loan Limits. Loans of over $17,500, regardless of 
the size of the house or its cost, will receive scant 
consideration, for the indications are that these 
large homes take the most money to recondition, 
must be carried with the greatest operating deficit, 
and are the slowest to sell. One is always on danger- 
ous ground when pointing out what will be the 
positive favorable factors, but you want to know 
what loans will receive most favorable consid- 
eration. 

Existing houses that are modern or have been 
made modern, or the right type of houses to be con 
structed in restricted, uniform areas, with total 
investment of $8,000 to $10,000, where the owner 
occupant has put in or will put in cash for his equity 
above the first mortgage, will probably be looked 
on as prime. Heavy junior financing by the con 
tractor, developer, or others, which was formerly 
considered an element of strength, has been proved 
a burden on the borrower and the embryo of legal 
complication. New houses built by a prospective 
owner under contract will appear in a more favor- 
able light than those built by the developer, specu- 
lative builder, or promoter. So much for the inherent 
qualities of the houses and the requirements on the 
loans. 

Mortgage Department Organization. No two 
mortgage departments of any insurance companies 
are alike, but like all organizations, the mortgage 
departments can be visualized as pyramids. At 
the apex sits the finance committee determining 
matters of general policy, allocating funds for invest- 
ment, passing on large loans, controlling the per- 
sonnel and organization further down the pyramid. 
The chief lending officer appears before the finance 
committee, seeks decision on general policy, deter- 
mines operating policy, directs the machinery of 
lending and servicing. 

Except for occasional trips he stays in the home 
office and sees, hears, and feels the field problems 
through the eyes, ears, and minds of his liaison 
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force. Under him comes the investment department 
(his liaison force) and the mortgage department. 
The former (a highly mobile force) has to do with 
determination of where to lend, what to lend on, 
valuations, appointment and rearrangement of 
field representation; the latter (stationary force in 
home office) carries on all of the mechanical opera- 
tions of correspondence and handling funds, of 
closing, servicing, and collecting loans, of bookkeep- 
ing, records, etc. 

The Investment Department. A good many of the 
larger companies now have regional offices (on a 
salary basis) which under the investment liaison 
force direct, supervise, and control the local corre- 
spondents or branch offices over a wide territory. 
Other companies without regional offices control 
the local representatives directly through the in- 
vestment liaison force. 

The local representative may be a correspondent 
or a branch office, but for purposes of this discus- 
sion the distinction is not pertinent for from the 
standpoint of the borrower or applicant his func- 
tions, duties, and authority are the same whatever 
may be his legal status. It does not necessarily 
follow, although it may be true, that the branch 
offices will have a different method from the corre- 
spondent for securing compensation for the expense 
of examining, appraising, closing, and servicing the 
loan, but in the end the charge for this work is much 
the same and is fair. 

Whatever you have to do in connection with 
borrowing funds from a life insurance company 
must be done through the local representative; 
there is no use in direct appeal to the company. In 
connection with any loans he makes appraisals; in 
some companies he may secure also an independent 
appraisal. He investigates the borrower, checks out- 
standing taxes and insurance premiums, arranges 
for payment of costs and commission to cover the 
expenses of his work, has the title cleared by at- 
torneys or a title insurance company, and sits in 
on the closing of the loan, for he is the one who actu- 
ally transmits the lender’s funds. While the loan is 
in force he collects and remits interest and principal 
reductions, sees to it that the taxes and insurance 
premiums are paid, and is the guardian and watch 
dog of the lender’s interests. 

He can kill any application by not submitting it 
to the home office and in doing so he will be backed 
up by the home office. He can stop lending in cer- 
tain territories. He can stop lending to certain types 
and classes of borrowers. He can stop lending 
through certain brokers or architects or real estate 


men. Now, if he recommends a loan, the regional 
office, if any, or the investment liaison man can 
kill it. If all of these parties recommend it, the home 
office can still alter or reject the application. All the 
way down the line from the home office there is no 
one that can give a definite commitment until the 
home office acts on the application. 

When you have occasion to deal with the local 
representative, bear in mind that he is as anxious to 
make good loans as you are, but they must be 
sound according to his ideas and the restrictions of 
his company for his reputation depends on that. If 
you want to keep his good will give him all the in- 
formation and study the way in which he likes to 
have it presented. 

Finding Representatives. Not many local mort- 
gage representatives are to the general public 
identified with their particular life insurance com- 
panies. How then are you to find out the names and 
addresses? If you do not care to take the trouble to 
scan the local legal news for a listing of mortgages 
being put on record, then you can consult with the 
local abstract offices or tithe companies which 
naturally are in constant touch with everyone in 
the mortgage lending business. Where there is a 
local branch of the Mortgage Bankers Association 
or an active Real Estate Board there is bound to 
be someone in these offices who can readily supply 
a list of the mortgage correspondents. 

The insurance companies have made great strides 
forward in strengthening and rebuilding their field 
forces. They have added to their home office staffs 
so that some larger portion of the burden of inspec- 
tion and field work can be handled by themselves. 
The true lessons of the depression have yet to be 
analyzed and studied so that they can be applied 
to future lending. The demoralizing break-down in 
our field force which so consumed our time and 
energy has nearly run its course, and if there comes 
the breathing spell so sorely needed, attention can 
be turned to more constructive measures, to the 
gradual lending of funds. 

Remodeled, modernized residences, perhaps even 
a few new ones, with all the elements of strength 
inherent to the property and the borrower, may 
come to be given consideration providing every safe- 
guard is thrown around the loan. Money will be 
cautious and justly so. Emphasis will still be on 
collection and salvage work. Pressure to place 
money in residential loans is not evident, nor is it 
apt to be for some time. Selection will be strict 
and anything of a promotional nature may well be 
frowned upon. 
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AMERICAN HOUSES, 


HOLDEN, McLAUGHLIN & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


Opinions for and against prefabrication of houses 
remain as sharply divided as economists’ sentiments 
on controlled currency. For every seven architects, 
engineers and financial experts who predict At- 
lantic-to-Pacific prefabrication in two years, seven 
can be easily found who view these new construc- 
tion systems as so much radical clap-trap. 
Whatever its future may be, prefabrication is 
today being practiced by architects as a means of 
solving the problems of the economic design of 
small houses, a field which they have too largely 
neglected for many years. One firm in particular, 
Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, whose activi- 
ties have already been described in THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum (April, 1933; December, 1933) 
has stepped promisingly into the field with Ameri- 
can Houses, Inc. Still feeling its way in a new world, 
its operations may, however, indicate a way in 








INC. 


which small house architecture can be developed 
on the basis of prefabrication. 

Meaning of Prefabrication. American Houses’ 
mainspring, Robert W. McLaughlin Jr., finds in 
prefabrication no threat to architects’ existence. 
He believes that mass design is not the inevitable 
consequence of mass production of units, and that 
original thinking in plan and design is not appre- 
ciably diminished by use of large rather than small 
construction units. 

While most prefabricators strive to produce a 
house for the masses, American Houses subscribes 
to the old doctrine that “style percolates down- 
ward.”’ The aim is not to liberate the slum-dweller, 
but to supply distinctive houses for families in the 
middle income bracket. Of the 10,500,000 urban 
dwellings in the United States, 45 per cent are in 
the $3,500 to $7,500 price range. This is American 
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Side porch of the prefabricated house (shown on page 277) al Oyster Bay, L. I. Exterior 
walls are 214 in. thick insulating boards faced two sides with asbestos stucco. Caulked 


al the joints, they require no paint and are fastened with extruded aluminum pilasters 
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Houses’ prime market, and a ready one at present. 

Prefabrication offers one immediate, one distant 
advantage. The first is reduction in cost, the second 
a revised conception of land value. The cost of 
materials in American Houses is equal to or less 
than the cost of materials employed in houses of 
similar cubage built by conventional methods with 
conventional materials. Labor costs at the site are 
significantly lowered. 

In prefabrication lies a possibility of curbing 
land speculation. Though staunch, McLaughlin's 
houses can be dismantled and set up elsewhere. The 
element of portability may be a lever to pry the 
nation loose from its existing notions of land use 
and value. This is prefabrication’s least certain, 
but most significant promise. 

Operation. American Houses is set up to do 
volume business. Obviously prefabricated units 
imply standardized details, in the quantity pro- 
duction of which the principal economies are ef- 
fected. 

Logically, one of the first objectives of the com- 
pany was the analysis of all possible types of con- 
struction adapted to speedy assembly. Framed and 
frameless systems, lumber, steel, and concrete, 
wall and insulating boards — all were subjected to 
rigid tests to determine the best-for-all-purposes 
construction. The result of many months of re- 
search was the adoption of the following general 
specifications: 

Foundation: Eight-inch continuous, of concrete 
blocks, 6 in. above grade, 3 ft. 6 in. below grade. 

Framework: Continuous steel sill bolted to 
foundation. Steel stud every four feet with con- 
tinuous steel plate. 

Exterior Walls: Two and one-quarter inches 
thick, of insulating board, faced two sides with as- 
bestos cement board. Panels caulked where abut- 
ting frame and fastened with extruded aluminum 
pilasters on exterior. Aluminum cornice. 





manufactured 
units in the bright kitchen of 
the house at Oyster Bay, L. 1. 


Compact _ stock 


Floors and Roof: Open truss joists with gypsum 
plank. Finished flooring, laminated pressed fibers 
laid in mastic. Built-up roof; 3 ft. air space under 
first floor. Aluminum foil insulation in first floor 
and roof. 

Ceilings: Of insulating board held by concealed 
steel moldings. 

Partitions: Two-inch gypsum plank doweled to- 
gether. Interior door bucks steel. Interior doors 
138 in. wood. 


Plans of the prefabricated house at Oyster Bay, L. I. 
The unit system is adapted to asymmetrical design. 
Furniture placement was part of the functional planning 
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l nobtrusive evidences of the unit construction 


are seen in the ceiling panels and in the vertical 
steel cover-joint which has been papered over. The 
nursery of the Oyster Bay home 


Exterior Doors: One and three-quarters inches 
thick in special wood frame. 

Windows: Steel or wood optional, with screens 
and under-screen operators. 

Interior Finish: Washable wall covering, or 
special fire-resistant plastic paint. 

Plumbing: Steel bathroom wall unit, built-in 
lavatory, tub, shower, and cabinet. Copper tubing 
or brass piping throughout. 

Heating: Forced draft warm air; fuel optional. 
Heating is not included in base prices. Heating unit 
located either in utility room on first floor, or in 
small utility basement. 

Electrical: Base outlets stamped in studs. Ceiling 
outlets in each room. Stock fixtures. 

Porches: Fabricated wood members; floor flagged. 

Closets: Fully equipped. 

Kitchen: Combination sink and laundry tub. 
Fabricated kitchen cabinets. 

Interior Base and Cornice: Standard wood. 
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Flexibility of planning ts evident in the Convent, 
\. J., house. Needs of the particular family can 
be as easily met with prefabricated construction 
as in the traditional house. The exterior is shown 
in the photograph opposite. A basement is under 
the central portion. The second floor bedroom is 
practically a penthouse, but the roof terrace is 
available for the use of the entire family 


Frame; 2. Roof; 3. Floors; 


Finished 


Order of Erection: 1. 
4. Walls; 5. Partitions; 6. Ceilings; 7. 
Floors. 

With the materials determined, the preparation 
of details to cover every possible contingency was 
completed, each detail being assigned a key num- 
ber. Working with the standard units, 140 typical 
house plans were created. With the same details, 
however, 140 or 240 more plans and designs will 
soon be produced, which demonstrates the Mc- 
Laughlin theory that design standardization is not 
inherent in prefabrication. 

To its clients, American Houses will offer any 
one of its already prepared plans, or will design 
individually to meet particular requirements. In 
either case, drafting costs are reduced to the mini- 
mum, since working drawings are completely 
eliminated. Instead of ‘‘Section A-A,”’ “Detail at 
B,”’ the key numbers for details are indicated on 
the plans and elevations, and a schedule of ma- 
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This house can be built complete with winter air conditioning 
for $11,290, as designed and constructed by American Houses, Inc. 


terials is drawn up for the entire house in terms of 
so-many X-2C cornices, so-many B-3C wall panels, 
etc. 

American Houses departs further from current 
practice by assuming also the role of general con- 
tractor. From the day of its birth on paper to the 
day the owner moves in, divided responsibility is 
eliminated. Its contracts call for the production of 
a house for a limited and specified sum. 

American Houses will be sold through authorized 
dealers. It has not yet been decided whether dealers 


will be building material men, contractors, or 
specially trained representatives. Before each au- 
thorization is completed, the proposed representa- 
tives are given an informal education in the pro- 
duction of the houses in the company’s main office 
in New York. 

The company, furthermore, will operate in as- 
sociation with any architect. Such consulting archi- 
tects would furnish preliminary designs only, for 
which he would receive from his client an independ- 
ent fee. 
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The living room floor is pressed wood laid with a Rabbeted gypsum planks are clamped directly to the 
mastic on gypsum planks. Walls are covered with pressed steel truss-joists. First floor and roof planks are 
washable parchment. House at Convent, N. J. aluminum foil insulated 


Seal 


Virrors, indirect shaving lights, lavatory and medicine 
cabinet are installed as a single manufactured unit. 
Bathroom in the house at Oyster Bay, L. 1. 


While the equipment shown at the left is deluxe, this 
penthouse bathroom of the house at Convent, N. J., 
uses stock units 


AMERICAN HOUSES, INC. Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, Architects 
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LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


CANNON 


President, the Railroadmen’s Building and Savings Association 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


lr is generally conceded that recovery in the major 
industries is absolutely essential to the return of 
prosperity. The ability of the construction industry 
to absorb man power and materials makes it one of 
the greatest factors in solving the problem of spread- 
ing employment and starting up basic industries 
There are two factors missing at present which are 
most essential. They are (1) bulk buying power for 
the products of the industry, and (2) a definite 
finance plan for the larger developments, such as 
apartment houses, hotels and large housing projects. 
This second difficulty will have to be solved in the 
future. 

In the meantime, we find that the great bulk of 
use for men and materials is allocated to the build- 
ing of small houses and to remodeling and repairs. 
For this type of mortgage finance, we are fortunate 
in having, in the Home Loan Bank System, both 
the machinery and funds in ample quantities to 
take care of all reasonable requests for loans. 

No picture of home financing is complete without 
the type of organization commonly known as a 
Building and Loan Association, or Savings and Loan 
Association, or Cooperative Bank, or Homestead 
Association. In the East we find it as a cooperative 
bank, and because it operates more nearly as a bank 
functions, it is sometimes not classed in the same 
group as the association type of organization more 
common in the country from Pennsylvania to the 
West Coast. They are essentially the same, however, 
in that both of these institutions function in the 
same way, namely the deposits of cooperative bank 
members and the investments of association mem- 
bers constitute the source of funds used in making 
loans to borrowing members. The one great differ- 
ence between the operations of these institutions 
and those of other corporate mortgage lending 
institutions lies in the fact that a building and loan 
or cooperative bank does its business altogether 
with members. In other words, an institution of this 
type is a common fund of money, invested by 
citizens and loaned out to others, all of whom have a 
voice in the management of the institution. 

Of course the extent to which such associations 
can handle the entire small home finance demands of 
the community depends upon the extent to which 
the citizens invest their funds. In a great many of 
our medium-sized and larger cities investments in 
building and loan associations are held in especially 
high favor because of their remarkable safety rec- 


ord, their liberal return, and convenient invest- 
ment plans. Like financial institutions of all other 
kinds, the associations have suffered from a falling 
off in new money during the depression years, but 
certainly the stage is set for the return of investors 

The cooperation between borrowers and savers in 
management of their institutions assures the equal 
protection and privilege accorded each member. It 
should be pointed out here that as a rule the pro- 
spective borrower from a building and loan associa- 
tion does not find it necessary to have been enrolled 
several months before as a member, but becomes a 
member by simply applying for and obtaining a 
mortgage loan. 

Today there are 10,997 associations with an ag- 
gregate membership of 10,000,000. The aggregate 
investment in associations amounts to approxi 
mately seven billion seven hundred fifty million 
dollars invested in first mortgages made on the 
homes of our citizens. 

In the years preceding 1932, all of these units of 
this vast group were under individual State or 
territorial supervision. The only coordinating in- 
fluence was the United States Building and Loan 
League which was founded in 1893. In 1932 in order 
to meet the situation then existing in the mortgage 
loan field, the Congress of the United States passed 
a law creating a reserve system for these, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. This new system of 
twelve district banks enabled the associations and 
cooperative banks and life insurance companies 
dealing in mortgage finance to affiliate and obtain 
conservative advances on mortgage collateral as- 
signed to the Federal Home Loan Bank of the dis- 
trict in which the member organization operated. 
This great mortgage reserve provides a _ well-pro- 
tected and administered pool of resources available 
to all associations, savings banks or insurance com- 
panies who are able to qualify as members of the 
system. Under the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
a new type of Federal Savings and Loan Association 
is being organized in communities not adequately 
served by members of the Home Loan Bank System 
or by institutions eligible for membership. 

The methods of obtaining service in the matter of 
mortgage finance are as follows: First, the type of 
mortgage most typical is the amortized loan. The 
payments necessary to handle the repayment of 
borrowed money are usually on a percentage basis or 
a definite monthly amortizing rate based on each 
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hundred dollars of debt. Thus 1 per cent per month 
per $100 borrowed would necessitate $10 being paid 
on each $1,000 of debt, or as has been suggested, 
$1.25 to $1.50 per month per $100 with a corre- 
sponding increase in payments due on each $1,000 
of debt. Due to this very reasonable plan of repay- 
ment, it is possible for the manager of an organiza- 
tion operating on this plan to adjust the size of loan 
and cost of debt service to the prospective home 
owner’s ability to pay the dues. 

The cost of making loans can be broken down as 
follows: If the loan is considered a proper loan to 
make after due examination of the basic factors, 
then the first fee involved is that for the appraisal of 
the property, if it is ready for occupancy; or, if new 
construction, the fee is for the careful examination 
of plans, lot, owner’s finances, and the ability of the 
constructor (both as to credit rating and the grade 
of product he turns out). If the money is to be 
loaned on a properly regulated construction loan, 
the final charge for appraising is deferred, and a 
supervisory fee is charged for periodic inspections of 
the work as it progresses, except in cases where a 
competent architect is employed on the work. If the 
ideal set-up of owner, architect and contractor 
exists, then only a final inspection is necessary to 
satisfy the association that the house is a proper 
base for mortgage collateral. These fees range from 
$3 in small communities to $6 or more in large cities. 
Distance which involves much time is a determining 
factor in this charge. 

The amount of the mortgage loan is based on 
competent appraised value attested to by at least 


two appraisers. The usual State law sets the limit 
of loan at from 50 to 65 per cent of the appraised 
value. The resulting mortgage made by the Building 
and Loan Association is a first lien mortgage on the 
entire improvement and lot set up in the appraise- 
ment. The fees for supervision of construction, 


where an architect is not retained by the owner, will 
vary from one-half of 1 per cent to 3 per cent de- 
pending on the amount and quality of inspection 
given. 

The next charge is the attorney’s fee for examina- 
tion of the title of the property. This charge varies 
greatly but usually ranges from $5 to $10 for each 
examination. The basis of this examination is the 
continuance of the abstract of title or search of 
records, depending on the methods and facilities 
existing in each community. This latter cost is a 
purely local cost and is hard to estimate. Rough 
averages show that it will cost the owner from $15 to 
$20. A summary of approximate costs in making the 
average building and loan mortgage will run about 
as follows: 
cae kee $3 to $10 

$1 to $2 
.....Check local costs 

$5 to $20 

Check local costs 


Appraisal fee 

Credit report 

Abstract continuance. . 

Attorney's fee 

Filing of mortgage 
These items are charged to the cost of granting a 
mortgage and are paid at the time the mortgage and 
note are signed by the owner. 

In selecting the best finance plan for clients who 
need a reasonable balance in cash to pay for the 
improvements contemplated, it is possible to adjust 
the payment plan to the ability of the client to pay 
the monthly dues out of his income. The amortized 
loan is based on regular monthly payments and 
hence a time table can be set up for the borrower. 
The usual running time of amortized Building and 
Loan Association mortgages is from eight to fifteen 
years. 

Millions of dollars are available in our country for 
the erection of properly balanced home building 
projects. It is generally admitted that speculative 
projects are definitely out of the picture so far as 
Building and Loan Association finance is concerned. 


There has been here and there throughout the country a tendency to treat and regard 
building and loan associations as savings banks or sometimes as adjuncts to real estate 
development. . Our mortgage companies have guaranteed too many mortgages in the 
past; have not hesitated to void their contracts, to take refuge behind the pretense that the 
“banking holiday” sanctioned such action. Careful estimates show that the entire 
indebtedness of this country is not more than 115 to 125 billion dollars, or perhaps 30 per 
cent of our estimated national wealth. There has been an enormous amount of apology for 
measures that were not economic on the ground of false estimates of this debt and of the 
impossibility of carrying it. . . . The object must be to develop more and more binding 
codes of professional ethics, tending to restrict overexpansion, and to restore the real estate 
mortgage to its original position as the best embodiment of thrift, the best form in which 
the savings of the individual may be reposed. H. PanKER Wits, Professor of Banking, 


Columbia University. 
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THE CASE FOR 


BY S. M. 


Waatever our thoughts may be on the political 
aspects of the National Recovery program or of its 
economic soundness, there is no denying the fact 
that a spirit of business recovery is in the air. The 
visible evidences of change are dim, even imaginary 
in some lines, but the idea persists. Wherever men 
meet, their conversation is not, as formerly, a recital 
of the sickening evidences of depression but deals 
with volume and cost comparisons in their own or 
similar lines. 

With this change growing more noticeable day by 
day and with the approach of the season when build- 
ing is usually most active, some pertinent questions 
arise in the minds of architects, builders and real 
estate owners with regard to financing. These men 
know the supplies of material and labor available 
and realize that costs of both are advancing, but 
what about the supply of mortgage money which 
plays such an essential part in any construction? Is 
there such a supply of funds? Is it available and how 
is it to be reached? 

These questions are natural. In the past the real 
estate mortgage loan has been of equal importance 
to new building, especially residence building, as the 
architect’s plans and specifications. One immediate 
source of mortgage funds has always been the local 
mortgage company. What about these companies 
now? Are they definitely out of the picture? Are 
they likely to be permanently out and, if so, what 
is to take their place in the mortgage financing 
field ? 

In order to answer, we must recall what a mort- 
gage company is, what functions it performs, how it 
operates, whether its services are necessary and 
essential to mortgage financing and what the situa- 
tion of these companies is now. We must inquire 
whether these companies are willing and able to 
operate as formerly and whether it is possible for 
them to do so under the new conditions and to re- 
establish their connection with loanable funds 

By the term ‘“‘mortgage company”’ is meant an 
individual firm or partnership, local in operation, 
having a procurement organization within itself, 
actively in touch with borrowers, general contrac- 
tors and home builders, and having an established 
relationship with investors who are always able to 
furnish funds for mortgage loans. 

In the city loan field, enough of these firms remain 


MORTGAGE COMPANIES 


WATERS 


to fill all needs, if they will be able to function as 
formerly. We see, with some concern, that many 
important firms which confine themselves to farm 
loan business entirely have been converted into 
service organizations only for collection and _ re- 
newal, and that in many instances their places have 
been taken by branch service offices. Is the same 
change to take place in the city loan field and, if so, 
how are these service organizations to handle new 
loans? 

These loan companies have acted as joint agent of 
the borrower and the lender, bringing these two 
together to consummate loans and furnishing toeach 
principal certain types of service and assistance in 
the procurement, completion and servicing of the 
investments and in the management of real estate 
for borrower or lender, or both. They have exercised 
a lasting influence in the planning and building of 
every American city. This influence has been against 
over expansion ; toward proper location of improve- 
ments and sound and practical building methods. 
They have always realized the importance and value 
of the architect’s services. 

The method of operation of such a company is 
familiar to us all. Each item of business starts with 
an application for a loan on real estate of definite 
location where the improvements are either com- 
pleted, in the process of erection or are being 
planned. The service is completed with the final 
payment of the debt. The average life of a loan is 
about seven years. The business is one of endless 
detail. The mortgage company must do all things 
necessary to comply with the complicated rules of 
real estate, insurance and building laws. It must be 
familiar with the intricacies of the building trades 
and have up to date knowledge of changing land 
values. It must maintain a dependable insurance 
department, an efficient property management de- 
partment, and a collection department where an 
intimate knowledge of the security and a thorough 
understanding of the owner’s resources precedes a 
tactful and persistent pressure. It will take years of 
time and an untold amount of money to overcome 
the damage already done by mortgage moratorium 
laws and these laws are the result of unskillful 
collection methods. 

The earnings of such a company, performing 
service of so many kinds, should, in order not to be 
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burdensome, come from various sources and be 
contributed over the life of the service by the per- 
sons benefiting from it. 

The contact of the mortgage company with the 
borrower and the lender is not terminated with the 
completion of the loan but continues for the life of 
the debt and usually beyond one, and sometimes 
two or more, renewals of the obligation. The in- 
cidental services to borrower and lender continue 
with this contact and the compensation for such 
service should be spread over that time and be 
adequate to fully meet the cost. It is on this 
point that we have thoroughly learned a lesson in 
the past few years. 

There are those who reason that the services of 
the mortgage company are like that of a middle man 
and that it would be desirable if they could be 
eliminated. It has been freely predicted that laws 
would be made and business practices established 
which would do away with this intermediary. Some 
go so far as to predict that in future the Govern- 
ment, through some of its subsidiaries, will ulti- 
mately make all real estate loans. Even a brief study 
of the business, however, will convince any thinking 
person that the mortgage company is not a mere 
middle man, acting only as a distributing center, but 
that such company really creates the business and 
guides the investor to a sound line of securities and 
the borrower to practical types of construction and 
to a proper balance between investment and build- 
ing and a possible return of usability. The real estate 
mortgage loan business is not a useless, unnecessary 
evil arising out of custom and encumbering the 
desirable improvement of our cities. If so, it would 
be a proper subject for replacement, or elimination, 
by Government activities. On the contrary, it is a 
private business, profitable to all three parties. 

The situation of mortgage companies, in the past 
few years, has been an unenviable one. The shrink- 
age of real estate values and the drop in cost of 
building material and labor, unemployment and 
increased vacancies have created strain between the 
investor and the mortgage company which has been 
difficult to bear. The first and natural feeling of the 
holder of a mortgage which goes to default and into 
trouble is one of criticism toward the company 
through which the loan was made. This is partic- 
ularly true because, in the past, the holder of the 
mortgage gave less attention to that type of invest- 
ment, after it was procured, than it deserved. 
There is every evidence, however, that this is being 
corrected and in future we may anticipate that the 
investor will maintain close contact with his mort- 
gage account and assist in selection by closer super- 
vision. 

The relation between the mortgage company and 
the borrower has likewise been one of strain for it 
has, of course, been necessary to bring increasing 
pressure for the payment of interest, principal and 
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taxes and the maintenance of the property and to 


emphasize, and sometimes enforce, the personal . 


liability upon the debt aside from the security. 
Fortunately, we can see that even in this situation a 
better understanding is being established between 
the borrower and the mortgage company. Their 
interests are really one and the same and that is now 
quite well recognized, where collections and renew- 
als are properly handled. 

The mortgage companies, as a class, have met 
these trying situations by most heroic effort and at 
great sacrifice to themselves. No class of business 
people could have more freely given of their efforts 
and of their savings to surmount the difficulties of 
the times and to keep the business in good standing 
for the investor and avoid bringing the borrower to 
failure. In fact, if any criticism were made in this 
regard it could well be said that the mortgage com- 
panies, as a class, contributed away beyond their 
capacity for the preservation of their business. 
Numerous failures of such firms are witnesses to this 
and these failures have frequently occurred among 
the stronger companies with the best connections. 
With the passing out of the moratorium laws and 
with the modification of tax charges on real estate, 
which change is everywhere under consideration 
now, we can look forward with confidence that the 
real estate mortgage will continue to be the soundest 
type of investment in this country. It will continue 
to offer a better rate of return than other invest- 
ments of anywhere near its quality. There is an 
abundance of investment funds, much of which is 
lying idle now, that will be put to use in this field, 
largely through the activities of local mortgage 
companies. 

In reviving such business and making the best use 
of the mortgage companies, there are dangers to be 
avoided. Each of us can best reform his own busi- 
ness, if he has a business to reform, and our efforts 
should be given to rebuilding the business rather 
than to tearing down or destroying the machinery 
through which it has always operated. Someone has 
said that our recovery movement has already 
drifted into a reform movement. The two ideas are 
contradictory. There is enough of truth in this to be 
evident at every point where legislation and Govern- 
ment activities touch industry. One of the immedi- 
ate threats is a code which would hamper and 
restrict a mortgage company from conducting a fire 
insurance business. We should be able to see that if 
we are to depend upon the mortgage company to 
protect both investor and borrower by proper fire 
insurance, we should not restrict the mortgage 
company from contracting so to do. 

It is safe to predict that the mortgage company of 
the future will have a larger usefulness to both 
borrower and lender and will make more use of such 
safeguards as proper architectural and engineering 
service in selecting its investment. 
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Seeing the light before it was too late, the owner of 


this small home reneged on contractor-drawn plans, ob- 


tained more room and more conveniences for his $8,000 


WITH BENEFIT OF ARCHITECT 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Tuts illuminating episode is strictly anonymous, 
for obvious reasons. The actors in it are, first, a 
layman who wishes to build himself a small house, 
shops about for ideas and such plans as he can pick 
up gratuitously, and expects to be his own architect 
so as to save money by cutting out an architect's 
commission. Second, a builder, who furnishes plans 
based on the customer’s purloined ideas. Third, the 
architect, appealed to in extremis, who saves the day 
for the client. The naive story clearly shows that an 
architect’s sound professional advice, no matter how 
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small the house, is (1) a prime essential and (2) a 
means of actual money-saving. 

For his small house the client had made a budget 
of $8,500. His requirements were, downstairs, a 
living room, dining room, kitchen and two-car 
garage; upstairs, four bedrooms, one of which he 
could use for a study if he wished, a bath, provision 
for a second bath to be equipped at a future date, 
and the possibility of ultimately using the space 
above the garage for a maid’s room and bath, with 
access from the master’s portion of the upper floor. 
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Outside, he wished the house to have long, low lines, 
as far as possible, and he had a preference for a 
gambrel roof. 

He thought the job too insignificant to enlist a 
competent architect’s interest, and he wished to 
eliminate an architect’s commission so that his 
whole outlay would go into actual structure. A 
friend, whose house he admired, happened to have a 
set of his own architect’s blueprints. Borrowing 
these, he went to a building contractor and got his 
draftsman to make plans and elevations, with 
certain changes and adaptations he designated. The 
builder agreed to erect the house for the sum named 
in the budget. Up to this point the whole proceeding 
was thoroughly unethical on the part of everyone 
concerned. 

Although the builder’s draftsman had faithfully 
followed instructions and incorporated all the 
features agreed upon, when the client got the draw- ‘ 
ings he began to be troubled with doubts. He was 
not convinced that the finished house would look as 
it did on the elevations. He determined to seek an 
architect’s opinion, offering a small fee for pro- ; 
fessional criticism. 

The architect consulted frankly pointed out the 
folly of the whole course pursued and flatly refused 
to advise on the builder’s plans. If the client wished, 
he would undertake the job as an altogether inde- } 
pendent commission and endeavor to give him his 
full money’s worth, but he would have nothing to do 
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THE STORY 
IN PLANS 


A. The plans he borrowed in 
blueprint form, to take to a con- 
tractor to show him **it should be 
like this, but smaller.” And .. . 


B. The plans the contractor drew 
up as best he could to meet our 
owner's wishes, and then . . . 


C. The plans, — simple, con- 


venient, efficient that the architect 
evolved to solve the whole problem 
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with correcting the plans submitted to him. The 
architect's trained insight and imagination detected 
various possibilities unperceived by the builder’s 
mechanical mind; also sundry ways of effecting 
positive economies. The outcome of the interview 
was that the client entrusted the commission to the 
architect, with the stipulation, however, that the 
cost must be within the budget. 

The builder’s plans provided no lavatory and no 
coat closet downstairs, and the backstair was un- 
satisfactory; abovestairs the bedrooms were badly 
cut into by ill-assigned closet spaces, the slope of the 
roof cut off much headroom, there were no arrange- 
ments for a second bath, and if the space over the 
garage was eventually to be used, there was no way 
of getting to it without sacrificing one of the existing 
bedrooms. 

The plans devised by the architect afforded a 
lavatory and an adequate coat closet, downstairs, 
with a better-arranged backstair; on the upper floor 
a second bath was planned, there was better bath- 
room communication, and there was easy access to 
the space over the garage without destroying the 
desirability of any of the rooms. By means of an 
overhang beyond the ground floor, the bedroom area 


was increased without enlarging the first floor. 

After examining the architect’s plans and specifi- 
cations, with $1,700 to $1,800 worth of desirable 
features added, the builder first consulted confirmed 
his former estimate of $8,500. Plans and specifica- 
tions were then put out for competitive bids. The 
builder already mentioned then reduced his price to 
$8,200. The lowest tender, $7,600, was finally 
accepted. Then the owner authorized $300 worth of 
extras, thus making the ultimate construction cost 
$7,900. 

Thus, at a cost of $7,900 the client really got 
$2,000 worth of house ($1,700 through new plan and 
$300 of extras) more than he had originally expected 
to get for $8,500. 

From this saving of $600 from the figure set in his 
budget, added to a small extra fund for final con- 
tingencies the client had put by and not mentioned, 
he was able to pay the architect’s commission and 
still have a sufficient balance remaining to spend on 
planting and other incidentals. On the ultimate 
balance sheet, the architect’s services appear as an 
indubitable item of economy. The client has gained 
a considerable store of building wisdom and now 
assiduously preaches the architect’s cause. 
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APPRAISALS 


BY PHILIP 


We 


AND ARCHITECTS 


KNISKERN 


Director, Appraisal Division, H.O.L.C. 


President, American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 


SEARCHING around for profitable employment of 
their time, some architects have turned hopefully 
to real estate appraisal. Not without good reason, 
either, for the business of appraising is not so som- 
nolent as architecture; and architects have by train- 
ing and experience some of the attributes that make 
good appraisers. Unfortunately, they have not all, 
and those in which they are most likely to be lacking 
are the most difficult to acquire. Nevertheless the 
field of appraisal is there, and architects are as 
eligible as real estate salesmen, contractors, engi- 
neers, or anyone else to enter it. 

Appraising residential properties is, like apprais- 
ing all other types of properties, an examination to 
determine value — and value, as I most frequently 
define it, is the present worth of all the rights to 
future benefits arising from the property. 

One piece of property can, of course, have several 
values, depending upon its use. An industrial prop- 
erty in Massachusetts, which I had the opportunity 
to appraise, for instance, cost $2,000,000 to build; 
it was assessed at $1,750,000. It carried $1,500,000 
insurance; it was sold at forced sale for $42,000. 
But its actual value, because of its location and the 
specialized activities previously housed in it, was 
$0.00. No one could use it. 

Appraisal Bases. For assessment purposes whole- 
sale methods must be applied to obtain uniformity 
between properties of similar character and loca- 
tion. One must strike an average for a district. 

For fire insurance, replacement value is the prime 
consideration. 

For lending, re-sale value is uppermost. 

For buying and selling, use and permanent value 
are major influences. 

Appraising is not a mathematical science, and al- 
though there have been many formule aimed at 
eliminating personal judgment in appraisals, none 
has ever worked satisfactorily. 

Nearly every architect-appraiser tends to lean too 
heavily on reproduction cost. He has a keen eye for 
physical value and can compute the rate of obsoles- 
cence fairly accurately. When he has done that, he 
is inclined to think a fair appraisal has been reached. 
If this were all, the problem would be simple. But 
this is far from all. 

Where the architect usually is weak, and woefully 
weak, is in knowledge of the market. There is no 
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short cut to knowledge of this kind, nor formula to 
be followed. It simply means a persistent effort to 
know what is going on in buying and selling circles. 

As to the individual properties, every real estate 
holding has myriad characteristics which contribute 
elements of value toward the value of the whole. 
And appraising them becomes an assignment of 
proper value element to each characteristic and the 
summation of these value elements into a whole. 

Characteristics may be entirely external, that is, 
not a part of the property itself but environment, 
neighborhood, and even very distant conditions in 
the same city or in other cities; or they may be in- 
herent, that is, a part of the property itself, such as 
structural members, roof, lot shape, topography, 
floor plan, ete. 

Characteristics cannot and must not be consid- 
ered nor their worth determined in relation to any 
particular individual, but we must consider them in 
respect to the average individual, for, when recourse 
is taken to the property as collateral, to realize 
upon, or liquidate it, the lender must deal with the 
general public under conditions as he finds them 
then existing, and cannot wait to deal with any par- 
ticular individual. The value to be sought is that 
which can be developed by fair and reasonable selling 
energy over a reasonably short length of time and 
with sufficient substantial investment in the equity 
so that when accomplished it will be a complete 
permanent sale. 

To analyze the particular property under ap- 
praisal and to determine its characteristics, each 
must be considered from the viewpoint of w/ility, 
popularity, physical elements, suitability, supply and 
demand, appreciation, speculation, obsolescence, and 
depreciation. 

Utility and Popularity. In finding the actual use 
and utility value, it must be determined whether 
particular features of the property are necessary or 
whether they are luxuries, whether each is efficient 
for its purpose or whether it is of only partial effi- 
ciency and, likewise, whether or not each is con- 
sistent and harmonious with the other characteris- 
tics of the property. 

They should be suited to the neighborhood, to the 
general territory, and to the city itself. A large 
house, say twenty-eight foot front, is not suited toa 
thirty foot lot. Flat low land adjacent to a railroad is 
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not suited to residential purposes but it might be 
suited to industrial use. 

In considering the question of popularity with the 
public, one must think only of those who may be 
interested in the particular type of property and the 
particular neighborhood. Obsolete features such as 
lighting fixtures, exposed lead plumbing, dark bath- 
rooms, or characteristics which are old-fashioned, 
such as extremely heavy moldings and trim, exces- 
sive ornamentation and mill work around porches, 
some types of mantels, and the like, although built 
of the very best of materials and shaped by crafts- 
men who are unobtainable today, are negative in 
their contribution to value rather than positive. 
Careful planning and small details in a kitchen, 
even a swing faucet over the sink, increase the desire 
of buyers and will add considerably more value to 
the property than the mere cost. 

Supply and Demand. There are improvements 
built in certain localities where the people either 
interested or able to own them are not present in 
sufficient numbers to create sufficient competitive 
demand to develop the full value of the property. 
Take for example a large elaborate home of ten to 
fourteen rooms in a town of say 1,500 people, with 
a genuine cost of $20,000 to $25,000, and worth 
that in the environs of a large city. Nevertheless, in 
this small community there are not enough people of 
sufficient wealth to develop among themselves a 
competition for property which would bring about 
anything near the approximate cost of the property. 
This is an amplification of the theory that has been 
expressed as misplaced improvement. 

Appreciation of Land Value. The appraiser in 
determining a value as the basis of a loan must be 
extremely careful when he includes in the value any 
amount which may arise from appreciation or from 
a speculative element. Appreciation which is as- 
sured beyond any question or doubt and which, 
with the same certainty, will accrue in a short 
period of time might be recognized. But anything 
that is speculative, and by that I mean any incre- 
ment in value which however probable and certain 
may still contain a possibility that it will not ma- 
ture, must, generally speaking, be left out of an ap- 
praisal for this purpose. The reason for this is clear 
when it is remembered that if the speculation does 
mature the lender receives no benefit other than a 
slight increase in his collateral but if the speculation 
does not mature and he has based any portion of his 
loan upon such speculative increase he very soon 
finds himself with a portion of his loan without 
proper collateral. 

Transportation. The urban transportation by 
common carriers, by buses, and intercommuni- 


cation on boulevards and other high speed traffic 
ways both within the city itself and to its suburbs 
will be found to be a major controlling factor on the 
values of particular parcels within the city itself. The 
greater the ease of internal communication the more 
uniform will be the values in different parts of town. 

The automobile has in recent years considerably 
changed this situation so that locations which were 
considered virtually useless are now recognized as 
accessible, convenient and valuable. Zoning ordi- 
nances tend to enhance and stabilize the value of 
particular pieces of property, but this cannot be 
taken as a final answer. The ordinances must be 
fully understood and their influence upon any prop- 
erty which is being appraised must be separately 
determined. It may be negative. 

Competition of Properties. There is a competi- 
tion existing between different parts of any one city. 
I’very suburb of a large city has its influence, by 
way of competition, upon values of other compar- 
able suburbs of the same city. The person seeking 
a home adjacent to New York will compare Great 
Neck on Long Island, Greenwich in Connecticut, 
Montclair in New Jersey and some others as to the 
convenience in location, transportation, living ex- 
penses and many other features, always including 
the element of price and value. 

The Lot. Primarily, we have the quantity and 
quality of title. In the great majority of cases, the 
title is the fee simple estate but even with this form 
we find innumerable kinds of restrictions, rever- 
sions, easements, encroachments, and the like. 
Determine the effect of those which exist. The ease- 
ment creating rights for overhead construction, 
such as telephone poles or the like, may create a 
highly serious potentiality. Restrictions against 
certain races, if they carry no particular penalty, 
may not be detrimental and sometimes may be a 
benefit but remember they may not always give the 
protection expected. If reversion is the penalty, 
then from the lending viewpoint restrictions are 
highly dangerous. 

aves or walls a few inches over a set-back build- 
ing line are not serious, while even a small encroach- 
ment over the lot line, in the trouble that it may lead 
to, may affect the value, especially in retail locations. 
Kncroachments must be accurately determined by 
survey before passing judgment. 

Before the unit value is seriously affected by the 
size and shape of the lot these must be such that they 
seriously confine building operations or make parts 
of the lot unusable because of the angles. 


Reference reading. Real Estate Appraisal and Valuation, 
Kniskern, The Ronald Press Company, N. Y. Also The Journal 
of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, a quarterly. 
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“HORS de 


CONCOURS” 


WITH KENNETH MURCHISON 


AROUND the World with Ely Kahn. Being a 


more or less authentic version of what a Carnegie- 


foundationized-investigator-on-craftsmanship picked 


up (with other little things) on a seven-months’ trip to 
the Orient, the Occident, Bali, Anghor and other hot 
Spots. 

The greatest mystery of the whole trip, according 
to Ely, was how he got the job. Nobody knows that, 
not even the Foundation itself. But, anyway, Ely 
was dozing in his office one afternoon, when the 
telephone rang. Ely woke up, dusted off the phone, 
and answered. 

‘‘What are your plans for the next nine months, 
Mr. Kahn?” 

‘‘Being a modernist,’’ Ely answered with cau- 
tion, ‘‘I have made no plans. I do it by ear. And 
besides — I’ve had all I want of this here nine- 
months’ stuff.”’ 

“Well,” continued the voice, ‘‘the Carnegie 
foundation wants you to go around the world, 
from left to right, and make a study of — um, 
ah — yes, that’s it — craftsmanship. Craftsman- 
ship, Mr. Kahn, in the far East.”’ 

“Okey by me,” confirmed Mr. Kahn. ‘ But what 
do we do with it when we get it?”’ 

‘“Never mind,” said the Foundation. ‘‘ We'll 
find something to do with it. You can write a book 
about it and we'll buy you a Kodak for illustration 
purposes.”’ 

‘First Class?”’’ asked Ely. ‘‘ Beds, not berths?”’ 

‘“More or less,’’ answered the Foundation. 
‘And you will have plenty of time on those Chinese 
river steamers to think up plots for two or three 
be 0ks.”’ 

‘“Okey,”’ again confirmed Mr. Kahn. ‘‘When do 
I start?”’ 

‘This afternoon?”’ from the Foundation. 

‘“Okey,”’ again said the architect, just to show 
that he couldn’t be stumped. 

So he put on his coat, locked the office door and 
went away from there. Such indeed is the simplicity 
of an architect’s life. Just go away for awhile, come 
back, and nobody notices that you’ve been away 
at all. 

On the way to the railway station Ely stopped 
and bought a copy of ‘The Travels of Marco 
Polo”’ (dedicated to Sir Roderick Murchison in 
1869). He then and there decided that to be a Kahn 
in New York and Detroit was all right but in China 
it’s better to be a Khan. So he got the ship’s printer 
to dash off some new business cards: 
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ELY JENGHIS KHAN 


Seventh Son of the Seventh Son of 
Kublai Khan. 
Architect and Investigator 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


The adventures of our young explorer were too 
humorous to mention. His experiences in the Jap- 
anese Bathing Establishment at Peiping (formerly 
Pekin, formerly Khanbalu) will be furnished by 
him to adults at 50 cents a copy, sent in a plain 
sealed envelope. 

These particular adventures sprang from the 
fact that Ely wasn’t tipped off, until his undershirt 
was off, that the rubbers and masseurs weren't that 
at all but were rubberesses and masseuses! Ely, 
however, had prepared for college at Middlesex 
School, an experience which should prepare one for 
everything. Consequently, Ely didn’t blush the 
way he should have blushed nor the way that 
Harvey Corbett, for instance, would have blushed. 
There’s more lineal feet of Harvey to blush, any- 
how, when you come to think of it. 

After a good Japanese wash-out, Ely tackled 
China, Indo-China, Burma and Bali. By looking 
at Architect Kahn’s Kodak of Bali entitled, ‘‘Some 
of my Bosom Friends,’’ one may see quite readily 
why Ely lingered there longer than the Foundation 
had planned. They wired: E JENGHIS KHAN 
HOTEL SEPIA BALI HOW DO YOU LIKE 
BALI ARCHITECTURE CARNEGIE. He re- 
plied: CARNEGIE NY FRONT ELEVATIONS 
SWELL .... And so on from strange country 
to stranger. 

In Singapore Ely was taken by Frank Bring- 
embackalive Buck to a compound and shown a 
couple of big animal fights staged for the movies. 
So next time you see the hero and the heroine peer- 
ing through the tangled underbrush and starting 
back in affright at the sight of a black puma at- 
tacking a great armored crocodile, don’t worry, 
folks. The animals are in the compound at Singa- 
pore and the actors are in Culver City, California. 

At Anghor-Vat Ely said that the temple was al- 
most as good as the reproduction in the Exposition 
Coloniale in Paris that summer when the American 
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architects took it by storm. He, however, liked the 
Paris Vat much better because it was nearer the 
Café des Deux Magots. 

Mr. Khan admired Mandalay so much that he 
felt someone ought to write a song about it. Some- 
thing like this, he suggested: 

On the road to Mandalay 

Where the flying fishes play 

But he got no further, because he couldn't quite 
work it out, why flying fishes were on the road and 
besides fishes isn’t right, it ought to be fish. 

Our voyageur de luxe gave a lecture at the 
Architectural League last month which had the 
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No mortgage should be signed without consulting 
a lawyer. But every architect sometimes runs across 
clients who know nothing about mortgages. It is 
worthwhile to look up one’s own State’s laws. And 
at least the following fundamentals are essential to 
know. This article was prepared by the law offices 
of Loria & Martinson, New York City. 


Morreacine real estate is analogous to taking a 
watch to the pawn shop. Money is needed; security 
required. But the real estate mortgage has been 
treated by Court and Legislature like a mongrel. In 
sections where money is plentiful, the mortgagees 
are likely to be favored in doubtful situations. In 
poorer jurisdictions, the reverse is apt to be true. 
But in all States the foundation of the mortgage is 
the same. The principal debt, in theory, is the bond. 
A bond is executed providing repayment of a loan 
within a stated time and providing for interest 
payments on given dates of each year. The security 
is posted with the lender in the form of a mortgage. 
This, in brief, reads like a deed of property which is 
defeated if the conditions of the bond, executed 
simultaneously, are complied with. 

The important standard provisions are: The 
borrower must keep the building on the premises 
insured against fire loss for the benefit of the mort- 
gagee; the borrower must not cause demolition of 
the buildings, or waste of the lands without the 
consent of the lender; the taxes and water rates or 
assessments must be paid when due; and the prin- 
cipal and interest must be paid in accordance with 
the stated terms of the bond. There is also a proviso 
commonly called the acceleration clause. This makes 
it incumbent upon the borrower to perform all of 
the covenants and conditions, in default of which 
the whole debt shall become due. One minor slip-up 
accelerates the principal debt. The standard form 
is not mandatory and special clauses may be in- 
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audience holding on to their chairs. (These chairs 
showed that they needed a little carpenter work.) 

He touched on sex-life in the Himalayas with the 
same freedom as he did the fret-work of Old Ran- 
goon; he claimed that Modernism had supplanted 
Mesmerism in Mongolia; he regretted the passing 
of the paper partition in Japanese domestic archi- 
tecture; he thought the Taj-Mahal was all right in 
its way but no good otherwise; he claimed that the 
Pyramids were a dead steal from his 120 Wall 
Street building, and finally, he couldn't find 
Mecca, although he asked a couple of his Muezzin 
friends where it was and they didn’t know. 


OF MORTGAGES 


serted. For obvious reasons the borrower should be 
sure that he has the right to pay the debt at any 
time before maturity. 

Constant vigilance is necessary on the part of the 
lender — he cannot be satisfied with only regular 
payments of interest. Hence the reason why most 
mortgage owners give their mortgages to institu- 
tions for ‘‘servicing.”’ 

Both lender and borrower must be careful of the 
title. The history of the chain of title with liens 
has to be uncovered by a search in the Register’s 
and County Clerk’s Office. A careful purchaser of 
property usually applies for a title policy with a 
recognized title insurance company. If he is pru- 
dent, he makes his purchase subject to approval 
of title by a title company. If the latter does not 
pass the title, the purchaser does not have to accept. 
As with the purchaser, so with the mortgagee. A 
defect in the borrower’s title renders the security 
nugatory. 

Mortgages and deeds should be acknowledged and 
recorded immediately. The legality of the mortgage 
and deed does not depend upon recording, but a dis- 
honest person can execute another deed or mortgage 
to a person without knowledge of the unrecorded 
instruments. 

In theory, the bond is the principal debt. Practi- 
cally, the loan is based upon the appraised value 
of the security — the land. An individual borrower 
may be of independent means. Placing his name 
upon bond and mortgage leaves him open to a de- 
ficiency judgment. A mortgagor of means can place 
his entire fortune in jeopardy in this manner. Smart 
borrowers see to it that dummies, more apt to be 
closed corporations, become possessed of the prop- 
erty, negotiate the loan, execute the papers. There 
is nothing unconscionable in this. As pointed out, 
credit is not extended to the individual, but based 
upon the value of the property entirely. 
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a SWEDEN’S SMALL HOUSE ANSWER 
. 
| 
t Many small houses in Sweden are financed by municipal governments at economic 
: rates, and on easy terms. The land is in any one of several planned communities owned 
\ and controlled by the city. In addition the government provides the owner with the 
y materials for building his own “prefabricated house” at a very low figure (having 
bought them in quantities by taking competitive bids from manufacturers which are 
d subject to profit limitations). The results suggest that a similar system, adapted to 
e American conditions, might well be adopted by some of our smaller cities as a practical 
5 solution of a pressing problem. — Eb. 
e 
d 
BY LINTON R. WILSON 
= 
e 
1 
Tr Sr XCKHOLM has recently encouraged its citizens to build ing house, the so-called rentable caserne (apartment 
© their own homes, and the result has been far beyond ex- house) was subject to significant social and economic 
4 pectations. The fruit of the city’s activity in this sphere disadvantages and had contributed in no small way to the 
© . of building, the so-called garden cities of Stockholm, difficulties of procuring cheap land for dwellings. It was 
t b stands today as a monument of what wise communal necessary, therefore, that the new housing policy should 
- insight into an important social aim can come to mean. proceed on different lines. Intuition, investigation and 
e i This communally inspired and directed housing ac- understanding pointed to the small private house as the 
© i tivity is rich in experience, knowledge for further develop- most desirable type of housing. The primary requisite 
t, | ment, and from the point of view of its origin is especially for such a solution was the availability of cheap and suit- 
d | interesting. able land. The city did not have this at its disposal then, 
At the end of the last century and the beginning of the but it began to buy. In 1904 the first property was pur- 
present, there was a great scarcity of dwelling facilities. chased — Enskede — and it was soon followed by others. 
There was much discussion in socially minded spheres Now the city owns more than 5,000 acres of well-situated 
as to the possibilities of meeting the difficult conditions land, destined for urban development, principally for 
which had arisen. Committees were chosen by the com- small houses. 
§ munity, and the discussions waxed hot. In these confer- Garden Cities Start. The authorities did not hesitate 
ences it was maintained that the ordinary type of dwell- to put the purchased land into use and the following year 
is 
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1 two-story type of prefabri- 
cated house of wood, with varia- 
tions, which is both economical 
and popular 


Below. The whole family helps 
in the excavation, for the head 
of the house can contribute his 
labor in lieu of 10 per cent cash 


Putting in the first floor joists. 
The prefabricated wooden walls 
are piled up at the right 


One corner up, the next being 
poled into place 


the plan for the garden city of Enskede was completed. 
To hasten the process of building, about 100 one- or more 
family houses were erected with subvention from the city 
in 1908-1909. After this the town built up quickly, and in 
1911 the city felt justified in starting a new garden city, 
this time to the west — Appelviken. 

Both these suburbs, which are the result of private 
enterprise on city owned land, have enjoyed increasing 
popularity. One has grown up after another. In the west 
Appelviken, Smedslitten and Alsten adjoin each other, 
and in the south there is Enskeda — Skarpniack. 

The area laid out embraces over 600 acres, and is thus 
about half as large as the inner city of Stockholm. Within 
these garden cities there are built, or are being built, more 
than 2,800 dwellings of which 2,600 are one-family houses. 
At present, about 22,000 people live in these small-house 
communities. About 28 per cent of Stockholm’s popula- 
tion is registered here. 

Reasons for Success. The reason the garden cities 
became so popular is explained by the facts that (a) 
they have all the comforts the inner city has to offer — 
well-built and well-maintained streets, sewage lines, water, 
gas, and electricity; (b) they are served by cheap and 
comfortable communications, the street car lines having 
been extended into all the garden cities so that living 
there occasions no inconveniences of transportation; 
(c) they provide a home for real family life, making it 
possible for children and adults to enjoy the benefits 
of fresh air and open spaces; and finally, (d) the dwelling 
in the garden city is so much cheaper than a dwelling 
of comparable size in the city. 

When the city began the policy of exploiting the idea 
of the garden city, it aimed at first to improve the con- 
ditions of that group of the population which suffered 
most from shortage in housing accommodations, and 
which, due to labor conditions, were most in need of whole- 
some surroundings, namely manual laborers. Enskede 
was built for the most part by workers. An investigation 
undertaken in 1914 showed that the first owners of the 
dwellings erected were about 62 per cent workers. At 
the time the investigation was undertaken a reduction had 
taken place in the number so that only about 48 per cent 
were workers, and later investigation in 1922 showed that 
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this percentage had fallen to 42 per cent. In the western 
garden cities, the figure was even lower, with about 18 
per cent workers. 

Cheaper Houses. This state of affairs, and the 
still existing conviction that the apartment caserne did 
not satisfy the demands from both hygienic and moral 
standards for a spacious enough cheap dwelling, led to a 
motion before the city council in 1924 to take measures for 
procuring cheaper ground, suitable for private houses. The 
framer of this motion showed that in the so-called 
‘“kolonitradgardsomraden”’ (allotment gardens for sum- 
mer use) fairly large cottages had been built, and he asked 
why the city could not bring it about that cottages of this 
type but for permanent residence might be realized within 
certain bounds in the garden cities themselves. Further- 
more, it was intimated in the motion that standardized 
material should be used wherever possible so as to bring 
down the building costs. 

This motion resulted in action. The department of the 
city government which has charge of this work brought 
out a plan in 1926 to build 200 private houses in the sec- 
tions of the garden cities specially laid out for the pur- 
pose. Because of the fact that a very small type was dis- 
cussed at the beginning of the undertaking, these houses 
have come to be called ‘‘smastugor’’ (small cottages). 

As the plans were then drawn, this type contains one 
room of about 215.2 sq. ft. and a kitchen of about 134.5 
sq. ft. on the ground floor. The floor above may be fin- 
ished if so desired with two smaller rooms of which one 
has about 139.9 sq. ft. area and the other about 96.8 
sq. ft. The cellar is finished throughout. There is a laundry 
or wash room (which serves also as a bathroom), a furnace, 
and a food cellar. The building is supplied with all neces- 
sary conduits for sewage disposal, water, gas, electricity 
and central heating. 

Cost and Financing. ‘The estimated cost, including 
fitting, is about 9,400 kroner. Loans may be had on this 
cottage up to 90 per cent of the cost. To reach those who 
are unable to pay the remaining 10 per cent in cash, that 
is, about 1,000 kroner (about $270 at normal exchange), 
an arrangement has been worked out so that the remain- 
ing 10 per cent may be pledged in the form of labor. The 
gain which has thus been won in eliminating the building 


Top. A factory-made wall and 
window section is pushed into 
its position in the wall 


Sides up ready for the roof and 
final wall battens 


Selling a chimney block. These 

chimney units are cast all in 

one piece with five lerra colta 
flue linings 


Bottom. A type of prefabricated 
collage much in vogue at present 
because of ils low cost. It is 
shown as C25 in the reproduction 
from the catalogue on page 298 
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expenses has been given outright to those who are willing 
to build their own house with their own hands. 

The interest aroused and the desire for such a scheme 
has been particularly gratifying. When the plans were 
finished and announcements were made in the daily 
papers, about 800 persons expressed their desire to build 
such a house. With such a number of applicants for a 
small number of houses it was necessary to choose. Certain 
qualifications were therefore drawn up whereby persons 
were chosen who had steady work, preferably with some 
industry, or who had an income not less or more than 
certain sums, or who had skill in gardening, etc. Judging 
by the results achieved, a very good choice must have 
been made. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the greatest num- 
ber of prospective owners were not workmen experienced 
in the building trade, the material was standardized as 
much as possible. Aerated concrete has been used for the 
foundation, the walls are in wooden sections, and the 
fittings are as nearly ready to install as possible. On the 
initiative of the city even the chimney blocks have been 
standardized. 

To lower the costs of the material even more, the city 
has also centralized the methods of supplying it to the 
builders. All material is bought by the city and delivered 
on trucks to the private builder at the site. This expedient 
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in Slockholm’s cottage catalogue, the prospective 
home-builder may choose the house to suit his needs 


has reduced the cost by about 1,000 kroner. For directing 
and facilitating the building of this small house a special 
department has been created in the city administration. 
In this way business-like relations are maintained with 
the owner-builders. One section of this department is 
concerned with building credit. Payment is made as the 
building proceeds, by the city directly to the furnisher of 
the material. Nothing is required of the owner-builder 
in cash since he has pledged his work to the extent of 
1,000 kroner. He has merely to give notice when he will 
need his material, and the city delivers it to his lot. He 
need have no large capital or financial backing. The city 
finances the whole undertaking. 

The city also supplies instruction and supervision. 
This is a most necessary item. Information is given on 
staking out the building, excavating, the erection of the 
wall sections and mounting the fittings. 

When certain work cannot be performed by the owner 
and his friends, or must be done by professional crafts, 
the city has made arrangements to have this work done. 
One firm does the piping for gas, water, sewage; another 
the heating, and another the electrical installation. This 
also applies to glazing and roofing if necessary. 

In this way it seems as if a very successful and at the 
same time socially beneficial grasp of the housing problem 
has been made. Great and small take part in the produc- 
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(2) SECTION (4) 


SECTION 


Construction sections of four systems showing development and simplification; (1) SYSTEM IBO, (2) SYSTEM 


KNIVSTA, (3) SYSTEM SESAM, (4) “STADENS” SYSTEM, which has been adopted by the city 
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Viap of a planned community of low cost houses developed by the City of Stockholm. The various types : 
of houses and their respective locations are shown on the map and in diagrammatic plan at the right 
. 
tion of the house and the labor itself leaves little to be the kitchen about 134.5 sq. ft. Corresponding rooms in 
desired in the matter of careful workmanship. the cooperative apartment house are 182.9 and 96.8 re- 3 
The yearly payment (covering interest, amortization, spectively. In the small house there is a finished cellar and 
taxes, services) for the small cottages amounts to 880 the possibility of finishing two additional rooms under the 
crowns for the first five years and thereafter to about 770. roof for an insignificant increase in cost. 
The difference in the periods depends on the mortgages. The success of this enterprise has proved that a large 
Comparatively, an apartment of one room and kitchen step has been taken towards the goal which envisages a 


in one of the cooperative houses is about 940 crowns. 
Heating is included in this it is true, but the rent can be 
estimated at 870 at the least, disregarding this. 

For a proper judgment of the comparative housing 
costs, however, one should remember that the area of the 
living room in the small cottage is about 215.2 sq. ft. and 
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humanized habitation in a planned community for every 
citizen, even in the lowest income groups. 


A full, illustrated description of this effort of Stockholm to provide 
small houses economically may be found in the book called, ‘‘Stock- 
holms Smastugar,’’ by Axel Dahlberg who is the head of the city de- 
partment in charge of this work. 
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Estimates of the state of the nation’s small houses, 
their number, kind, value, quality, and financial 
status, are necessarily in the nature of guesses, 
educated and otherwise, and they will continue to 
be such until the Real Property Inventory is com- 
pleted. Then we may expect to have some compre- 
hensive statistics about the physical facts of our 
houses. These must be related to equally reliable 
statistics regarding population trends, migration 
and decentralization, and income and employment 
curves, before the effective demand for small houses 
and housing developments can be determined 
accurately. To make demand effective (7.e., possible 
in relation to the income of the tenant or owner) it 
may well be that new types of financing plans, with 
low interest rates and perhaps governmental par- 
ticipation, will be necessary. 

Any number of agencies, national, municipal and 
industrial, have estimated in their several ways the 
shortage in small houses or in domiciles of all kinds. 
Some of the statistical results of these investiga- 
tions, and the way in which they were carried on 
have been gathered together and are here presented 
in brief form. 


Waar is a shortage in dwellings? James S. Taylor 
of the Department of Commerce calls it ‘‘the 
extent to which present supply of dwellings of any 
type falls below a smooth long-term trend line.” 
Mr. Taylor puts that shortage now at half a million 
homes, and present new building activity at 20 per 
cent of any low normal. 

How these conclusions are reached is worth fol- 
lowing. First, the Department of Commerce's 
Division of Building and Housing, of which Mr. 
Taylor is the head, sent out questionnaires to 1,500 
local real estate boards, building and loan associa- 
tions, and regional divisions of the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau. Next, he collected reports on 
residential vacancies that had been made by the 
local real estate organizations of various cities. Then 
he collated the latest vital statistics on the national 
population: births, deaths, marriages, immigration 
and emigration, and the Department of Agriculture’s 
reports on population migrations since the 1920 and 
1930 censuses. Finally, he made secondary studies 
of trends of population growth and movement, 
drawing data from the documents of the President’s 
Research Committee on Recent Social Trends 
(1933). 

The questionnaire revealed that more persons 
than not had no prospect of moving into better 
living quarters ‘‘when recovery comes,” that per- 
haps 20 per cent of the population canvassed was 
‘“‘doubling-up”’ because of curtailed incomes, that 
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‘“undoubling”’ will require more new houses (and 
with more space about them than before) than new 
apartments, and that the largest expected demand 
will be for homes costing $5,000 or less. The local 
residential vacancy surveys made since January, 
1932, showed that in 51 towns and cities the ratio 
of residential vacancies to total accommodations 
varies from 3 to 12.8 per cent, most of the cities 
showing small increases in total vacancies, especially 
in apartment houses. ‘‘The percentage of vacant 
single houses ranged from 1.6 to 9.6 per cent 
decreases (in this class of vacancies) occurring in 
about one-fourth of the cities.’’ The vital statistics 
put the national population at 24,352,000 families 
in 1920, and at 29,980,000 in 1930, a net increase of 
563,000 families a year. From which it is not hard to 
account for an annual needed provision of something 
like 700,000 new homes. 


ry. 

Tue NRA Survey conducted by the Division of 
Economic Research and Planning, estimated a 
shortage at the beginning of this year of 810,000 new 
family units. At $2,000 apiece this survey proposed 
an expenditure in home building of $4,532,000,000, 
to be carried on at the rate of $200,000,000 a month, 
employing 2,000,000 persons, for the next several 
years. The now oft-quoted ‘‘800,000 new homes 
needed”’ figure attests the popularity of this esti- 
mate. The NRA estimate of the need was obtained 
through two analyses: (1) by “‘regarding the ratio 
of new residential dwelling units to the number of 
families during the highest consecutive five years 
of building in the ’20’s”’ as a ‘‘reasonable norm” 
for present building activities; (2) by investigating 
increase in urban families, estimating return of 
families to cities upon recovery, and numbering 
replacement of abandoned homes, homes burned 
and not replaced, obsolescence and substandard 
homes in 1929 to be replaced. A breakdown of the 
findings follows: 


Increase in urban families, Apr. 1, 1930—Jan. 1, 1934 
(from census estimates and Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics) .595,000 homes short 


Families returned to cities 
(from Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
250,000 homes short 


Replacement of homes abandoned since 1930 
(from sample city reports, based on 1920-30 rate) 
520,000 homes short 


Homes burned and not replaced 
(from insurance companies’ estimates) 
100,000 homes short 
Obsolescence 
(from sample city records, at rate of '% per cent) 
340,000 homes short 





Vacancies in new building (allowing 5 per cent) 
. .90,000 homes short 
Substandard family units in 1929 
.. 1,250,000 homes short 
Deducting 1,085,000 units oversupplied in 1930 and 
constructed since 1930, and also 1929’s substandard 
homes, from the total of all above items gives the 
total shortage of 800,000. 


ry 

Di most complete recent tabulation of vacancies 
in houses in the LU. S. (made by NRA research in 
December, 1933, from reports of many local real 
estate boards and similar organizations) estimates 
that there are over a million family-units vacant 
(525,000 due to oversupply in 1930, and 560,000 
built since 1930 and unoccupied). The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics puts our 1930 surplusage of dwell- 
ings at 700,000, equivalent to one year’s total 
residence construction at the 1921-29 rate. The 
same source states that families increased to the 
number of 757,112 and new homes for only 257,300, 
or one-third of them in the 3-year period 1930-32. 
The Department of Agriculture estimated in 1930 
a population shift from cities to farms of 1,392,000 
persons. But the 1930 Census enumerated something 
over 6 million families already on the farms. Fore- 
bodings come from the prospect of a nationalistic 
program of forced abandonment of perhaps 50 
million farm acres of submarginal and exhausted 
lands (Secretary of Agriculture Wallace’s ‘‘ Course 
No. 1°’). Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell 
adds, ‘‘Our farms even now are producing some 50 
per cent more children than can be used there.” 
Beyond this, stranded industrial groups of many 
sorts are creating both vacancies and shortages by 
their movements, to mention only the well-known 
case of the 200,000 unemployed bituminous coal 
miners who will never return to the mines (Journal 
of Farm Economics, January, 1934). 


y 
From 176 cities came reports early this vear of 
local members of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards on their home shortages. The Asso- 
ciation sent this question to its member boards 
‘How many houses would be built in your com- 
munity in Spring of 1934 if first mortgage financing 
should become available?’’ No very large city was 
represented.* According to latest releases (.Vational 
Reat Estate Journal, February, 1934), only Madison, 
Wis., and Denver, Colo., have begun to absorb 
vacancies in residential units, the former claiming 
a third absorbed since May, 1933, the latter about 


*Some cities attempting an estimate were: 


Home Home 
Toledo, O 2,500 Madison, Wis. 100 
Canton, ©. 400 Racine, Wis. 100—150 
Columbus, O 200-300 Kenosha, Wis. 50-100 
Omaha, Neb 300 Ft. Worth, Tex. 1,000 
Delaware Co., Pa. 1,000 Kansas City, Mo. 500 
Lniontown, Pa 500 Springfield, Mo. 700—1,000 
Charlestown, W. Va. 200-300 Oakland, Calif. 1,000 
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an eighth since 1932, while a general statement 
without figures is given for absorption of vacancies 
in St. Louis. Retired President of the NAREB, 
\W. C. Miller, says this is typical of the rest of the 
country (ib.). 

A 1,350,000 home shortage at the end of 1933 is 
the figure stated by Building Supply News. This is 
based on an increase of 5,629,000 families from 1921 
to 1930; an estimated fire loss of 25,000 dwellings 
annually, while demolition and obsolescence are 
taken to account for shortage of 350,000 more 
homes during 1930-34. 


ry. 

Dae National Association of Lumber Manufac- 
turers arrives even more confidently at the conclu- 
sion that shortage in housing is, and will be, chiefly 
shortage of low-priced houses. They say that 87 per 
cent of the families in the United States must live 
in homes costing per unit “‘from $600 to $11,000, 
with the great majority from $1,000 to $7,500. 
Nearly 23,000 bona fide home building prospects 
are found, and 21,523 farm buildings are needed. 
Shortage, according to this authority, is localized 
strongest in California, 4,880 prospects; Wisconsin, 
1,572: New York, 1,461; Illinois, 1,356; Ohio, 1,325; 
Minnesota, 1,294 (January 1934 results of ques- 
tionnaire to 7,000 retail building supply dealers). 
The lumbermen estimate 700,000 new homes are 
needed each year with normal population increase. 
They see also an especially acute shortage of farm 
structures due to a “back to the soil’’ movement. 
(The American Lumberman, July 8, 1933.) 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, which gives the start- 
ing point for many surveys, shows that the average 
amount spent per family for building a roof over its 
head was highest in 1925, when it was $4,464; in 
1930 it was only $3,705 (\Jonthly Labor Review, 
reporting building permits in several hundred 
cities). 

Possibly typical of the attitude of real estate 
developers is the view of the Harmon National 
Real Estate Corporation of New York, which finds 
that low building costs have been boosting demand 
in the suburban real estate market. W. B. Harmon 
thinks 200,000 new low and moderate-priced units 
none too many for the country to build now. 

A contractors’ magazine goes several steps further 
in claiming that there is piled up today among the 
30 million families of our population an actual 
demand for nearly one million new homes. Dou- 
bling-up is found for 4 million families, home short- 
age in 27 per cent of cities; and the NRA survey 
estimate of at least 800,000 units needed a year 
meets with enthusiastic approval. 

Reports from several city surveys follow. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Philadelphia Housing Association attributes 
a shelter shortage for about 70,000 of its 1,950,000 
citizens, to slum clearance demolition since 1923. 
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In the last four years alone over 10 million sq. ft., 
valued at more than 56 million dollars, were cleared. 
But in 1933 only 484 families were provided with 
new homes, 3 per cent of the number provided in 
1925, and 8 per cent of the estimated need. In terms 
of employment on dwelling construction work 
Philadelphia has on its hands 25,000 men out of 
work. The average sales price of houses dropped 
from $8,400 in 1925 to $5,400 last year. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the new living accommodations 
erected last year were in the form of one-family 
dwellings. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland claims to be the home of the real prop- 
erty inventory idea: the 1931-32 analysis of the 
city’s buildings resulting in the 1933 report ‘‘said 
to have had more effect on Cleveland’s recovery 
than any other single endeavor.”’ Instead of finding 
an enormous oversupply in family units, a 9 per 
cent vacancy was reported, covering both apartment 
houses and one-family dwellings. Vacancies were 
about six times as numerous in apartments as 
in single houses; 12,635 families were doubling up. 
Cleveland happens to be the one place in the coun- 
try to date where PWA money is going into con- 
struction of single-family units. At Euclid about a 
dozen houses are now being built as part of a plan to 
provide lot owners with homes near their work. 
These cost $3,697 to landowners, who pay about 
$35 per month, on a 20-year amortization plan. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

For thirteen years the Utica (N. Y.) Housing 
Survey has made a very thorough canvass of resi- 
dential vacancies, and has tabulated mortgage loans 
for home building (THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 
March, 1934). The 1933 report shows 116 single- 
family houses and 1,083 apartments vacant, enough 
to accommodate 1,245 families or 4.8 per cent of the 
population, which has increased by 400 families 
since 1930. 

AKRON, OHIO 

Akron, Ohio, with 260,000 population, has 6.6 
per cent of all classes of residence structures vacant, 
of which 3.6 per cent are vacant single-family 
houses. Here the survey was made by the local real 
estate board with the cooperation of the Post 
Office authorities. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 

All the residential sections have been analyzed 
by a local real estate concern, which reported 
last month 10,881 buildings in 1934 against 10,851 
in 1933; 22,510 apartments against 22,482; 899 
vacancies (3.68 per cent) against 1,289 (5.51 per 
cent). These vacancies include 3,500 single-family 
homes. The real estate men consider these condi- 
tions a fair criterion for other local districts of 
Boston, and 10 per cent a normal vacancy for real 
estate there. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The Mayor's Housing Commission reported in 
September, 1933, after using 1930 census districts as 
units in a city-wide survey, 145,605 dwellings of all 
types, of which there were 11,282 vacant, or 7.7 per 
cent. Largest number of vacancies were in apart- 
ments and old row houses. Doubling up of 7,703 
families, 11 per cent of the population was reported. 
Adjusting vacancies to extra families, the Commis- 
sion predicts a serious housing shortage in two years, 
advocates building on outskirts to prevent rents 
from rising ‘‘out of all proportion to other living 
costs’’ and to save the city’s poor from having to 
move into the worst quarters in the central wards. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

City and suburbs surveyed and reported Decem- 
ber, 1932, by the Delaware Housing Commission, 
showed 1,986 dwellings vacant out of 27,148 and 
93 per cent of these being offered for rent at less 
than $30 per month. A vacancy rate of 5 per cent 
was found ‘“‘just about sufficient to hold rents and 
prices on a reasonable basis. . The shortage of 
homes in the last few years with abnormally few 
vacancies has resulted in unduly high rents and 
sales prices;’’ 1,200 families doubling-up. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The Chamber of Commerce made studies in 1932 
on census tract base map to determine the cost of 
slums. Certain ‘black areas’’ were found to cost the 
citv more than $15 a vear per capita. In these areas 
vacancies ran from 30 to 35 per cent with tendency 
among the poor to move into still poorer quarters 
when times became hard, thus aggravating vacancies 
and slum conditions at the same time. 

ILLINOIS 

The Illinois State Housing Commission reported, 
April, 1933, on sixteen cities: Chicago, Aurora, 
Cicero, Elgin, Evanston, Oak Park, Bloomington, 
Danville, Decatur, East St. Louis, Moline, Peoria, 
Quimby, Rockford, Rock Island, Springfield. Quot- 
ing from the Illinois report: ‘‘ In apartment and other 
housing units renting for less than $40 a month in 
Chicago and adjacent cities, the vacancy percentage 
was high (17 per cent), but the percentage of dou- 
bling up also was high (12 per cent). Judged by 
this sample the actual surplus of housing space is 
approximately 5 per cent.”’ 

NEW YORK 

The Land Utilization Committee under the 
direction of Arthur C. Holden has divided the city 
into districts to indicate present conditions and 
population shifts over a period of vears. The number 
of substandard and obsolete dwellings is now being 
checked by CWA enumerators, in order to deter- 
mine the net amount of genuine excess of hous- 
ing accommodations in all live boroughs. No figures 
are being offered as authoritative until the Real 
Property Inventory is completed for this area. 
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LE THAN THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


A SMALL HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY 
RANDOLPH EVANS 
ARCHITECT 


Savings in the cost of small 
houses of distinction are largely 
matters of ingenious detailing 
and careful selection of mate- 
rials. In this house the cellar is 
eliminated, the heater is part of 
the kitchen range, and the foun- 
dation and ground floor are 
constructed as shown at the left. 
Below is a way of using wall- 
board that eliminates vertical 
joints by using horizontal mold- 
ings. The cornice, of stock 
moldings, is shown at the right. 
The house contains 7,000 cu. ft. 
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SUBDIVISIONS 


$100 DOWN, 25 CENTS A WEEK 


were the terms that sold the first Harmon property. Not so 


with Harbour Green. 


Here and there throughout the land are 
some subdivisions notable for the quiet 
way in which they have been able to keep 
selling homes during the last few years. 
No be complete 
without mention of Harbour Green, present 
Harmon 


roster of these would 
pet subdivision of the mighty 
National Real Estate Corp. 
Harbour Green is 50 minutes 
Manhattan's Pennsylvania Station, located 
on a wooded Long Island's 
South Shore near Amityville and Massape- 
qua. Since the division was opened in the 
summer of 1932, half a hundred homes 
have been sold, with 35 sales last year. 
Until the beginning of this year the 
financing plan required the owner to pay 
half the total his home and lot. 
This amount 
ment for the house, figured at cost, so that 


from 


section of 


cost of 
was counted towards pay- 
the payer acquired almost complete owner- 
ship. The Harmon corporation, making 
its sole profit in the land, acquired a 6 per 
cent first mortgage. Taxes, insurance and 
water were extra. The new plan allows the 
buyer to have an equity of but 25 per cent, 


giving a first mortgage for the remainder. 


call for payment of 1 cent 


total each month, which includes 


‘Terms 
of the 
amortization, interest, taxes, insurance and 


per 


water. 

Ability to sell homes last summer on a 
50 per cent cash testifies to the 
astuteness of the Harmon National Realty 


basis 


Corp. First of the Harmon developments 
was launched in December, 1887. The 
property: 200 lots along the Litthe Miami 
River near Branch Hill, Cincinnati suburb. 
The subdividers: William E. Harmon, 26; 
Brother Clifford B. Harmon and Uncle 
Charles E. Wood. The original capital was 
$3,000, equally contributed. 

Unique at the William E. 
Harmon's decision to sell lots on the in 
stallment plan. For each $25 lot the buyer 
was asked to put $1 down and pay 25 cents 


time was 


a week. There were no interest charges, no 


formal mortgages or notes involved. A 
free deed was given in case the buyer died 
completing the payments. The 
proclaimed that all im 


*“ WOC iden 


before 
advertisements 
provements were free, including 
sidewalks and natural grade streets.”’ 

Not only was this the first development 
using the installment plan; it was the first 
full page newspaper display. 
Boomed the headlines: “WE ARE GIV- 
ING THE BEST CHANCE EVER 
OFFERED FOR A POOR MAN TO 
ACQUIRE GOOD PROPERTY.” At 


it seemed as if these advertisements 


to use a 


first 
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had failed. All through the morning and 
early afternoon the three partners waited 
in vain for customers. Then they adjourned 
for some beer and a discussion of what was 
wrong. When late in the afternoon they 
returned to the office they found a line of 
buyers waiting. Overlooked had been the 
fact that potential customers read the 
newspaper on the work in the 
morning, had no chance to respond until 


way to 


late in the day. 


Harmon (right) and Friend 


After Cincinnati, Harmon ventures were 
started in Columbus, Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. Then in 1898 William 
EK. Harmon opened a New York office and 
started buying land in Brooklyn. His firm’s 
capital was thereupon upped to $50,000, 
several 


from whence it has increased to 


millions. Although all the Harmon stock 
is not held within the family, the company 
is a closed corporation and definite figures 
on it and its 35 subsidiaries are not avail- 


able.* 


* Famed in realty the Harmon name is also well 
known in charitable circles through the Harmon Foun- 
dation. Distinctly a family affair the elder Harmon 
willed its responsibilities to his children to interest them 
“in their responsibility to the social structure.’ It has 
spent over $800,000 for playgrounds, lent $600,000 to 
students, spent $250,000 for vocational guidance and 
religious motion pictures, given away $135,000 for 
awards to Negroes, the blind, farmers’ wives, cartoon- 
ists, writers, social welfare and industria! leaders. 


ARCHI 


Harmon National had _ sold 
$200,000,000 worth of developed land, 
comprised of 50,000 lots, 270 develop- 
ments. It had over 1,000 employes and 
had rung up a record of over $1,253,000 
worth of sales represented by 2,000 building 
lots sold in a day. This record was made on 
a Sunday, opening a development on which 
the salesmen had but three days in which 
to prepare. Then, 40 years after its founda- 
tion, the business passed into the hands of 
\V. Burke Harmon, of the founder. 
Tempted by the Florida land boom, he 
turned away, advertised the fact that 
better investments could be made. The 
collapse of realty in 1930 found him, at 
38, well able to handle the large corpora- 
tion’s destiny. Seeing that there was no 
market for speculative land developments, 
he decided to build small homes that 
salaried men could buy. 

In search of a site, he discovered Harbour 
Green, a beautiful and untouched part of 
the Biltmore Shores Developments which 
his company had bought from Movieman 
Fox and Pantsman Frankel after their 
ill-advised attempt to make of it a ‘Coral 
Gables of the North.” In search of an 
architect who could design attractive 
small homes, he found young Randolph 
Evans, 32, a Southerner from Birmingham, 
who had designed some large buildings and 
homes and believed such training necessary 
for any architect who would design small 
homes (for a description of the business of 
small-home designing by Architect Evans 
see page 304). How good a selection this was 
was demonstrated last month when one of 
Mr. Evans’ small homes for Harbour 
Green got him a Better Homes in America 
second place award (THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM, March). In search of a marketer, 
Mr. Harmon uncovered Harry Bertell, a 
Swede who abhors high-pressure salesman- 


By 1928 


son 


ship. 

When Harbour Green was opened in the 
summer of 1932 the public came, speeding 
out through Jamaica and Queens and 
shuddering at the upon rows of 
shiny box-like dwellings. This public 
however was not the speculative-mad 
public of the 20's, but a home seeking 
public. For the most part, the Harmon 
organization found it to be made up of 
solid, substantial young business and 
professional couples with a sprinkling of 
fathers whose children had 
homes upon 


rows 


mothers and 
married leaving 
their hands. 
This public was not lured by gaudy 
signboards or sleek salesmen. It knew that 
it wanted small, inexpensive homes and 
attracted by the Harmon 
“HOMES FOR GENTLEFOLK OF LIMITED 
MEANS BUT UNLIMITED GOOD TASTE.” 
Typical full-page Harmon advertisements 
in city newspapers and in a few national 
magazines described Harbour Green's at- 
tractions. The sales pamphlets were re- 
strained and in good taste. No attempts 
other than these advertisements were 
made to obtain prospects. At Harbour 


too-large 


was slogan: 


OR UM A P 











Green, visitors were greeted at the white 
and green ‘‘Architect’s Cottage’’ and 
shown around. Lacking were armfuls of 
literature, impressive automobiles and 
offers of a free ride. 

The roads of Harbour Green are mac 
adam, occasionally forking to round some 
tree. Cut stone curbs replace sidewalks. 
Lawns are from 30 to 40 ft. deep. All 
garages are attached to the homes and the 
staggering of houses on adjacent streets 
gives an unusual impression of spacious- 
ness to the quarter-acre plots. There are 
handball courts, a private beach club with 
boat anchorages. A good golf course is 
nearby and a school is only half a mile 
away. 

The average home in this development, 
plus its quarter-acre lot with a frontage of 
100 ft., plus kitchen, bathroom and heating 
equipment, sells from $5,000 to $7,000. 
The price of the lot is represented by 
around $2,100 of that sum. 
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One of the “homes for gentlefolk with unlimited good taste” al Harbour Green. $7,000 for 


house, lot and landscaping. 


The Harmon corporation urges the 
buyer to work out his own ideas of a house 
with Architect Evans who usually manages 
to vary one of the wide choice of plans to 
fit the owner's tastes. For a $100 deposit 
the owner’s ideas will be sketched in rough 
form and an estimate of the cost given. 
Should this prove unsatisfactory, the 
money is refunded. If desired, an outside 
architect may be selected to do the plans. 
Only requirements are that the house 
must be colonial, must cost at least $4,900, 
and the plans must be submitted to 
Architect Evans for his approval. 

This season Harmon expects to continue 
the same sales plan. President Harmon, a 
polished gentleman and a fluent talker, 
feels that a tremendous demand for homes 
exists, and that it will be translated into 
orders as soon as reasonable terms can be 
offered. Last year, with business bad, 
Harbour Green’s sales were good on a 50 
per cent cash basis. This year, with busi- 
ness better and 75 per cent financing 
offered, it would seem that the develop- 
ment’s full 200 homes may soon be sold 
and that Harmon National Realty will be 
turning elsewhere. But, points out Sub- 
You are never entirely 


ae 


divider Harmon, 





Like the others shown this house was designed by Harmon architect Randolph Evans. Cost 


about $6,000. 
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through with any development. There's 


always something occurring demanding 


your attention to it.” 


NO PROSELYTING, 


No Free Rent in Cincinnati's Tem- 


porary Management Code. 


Tirev of waiting for an office building 
code, the Building Owners and Managers 
Association of Cincinnati last month spon 
sored a trade practice agreement which was 
not to become effective until representatives 
of 90 per cent of the city’s office space had 
signed it. It asked non-members as well as 
members to agree to avoid: 

1) The giving of free rent to obtain a 
tenant or the renewal of a lease. The as 
sumption of a lease in the building of an 
other member of the industry 

2) The making of an excessive amount of 
alterations in order to secure a tenant 
Excessive amount is defined as the cost in 
excess of the ordinary charges necessary to 
put the space in standard condition 

3) The paying of all or any part of a ten 
ant’s moving expense or other expenses 
incidental thereto. This does not apply to 
tenants being transferred from one space 
to another in the same building. 

4) The rebating of rentals or the un 
justified cancellation of arrears. 

5) The general personal canvass, with 
out discrimination, of the tenants of an 
other member’s building, endeavoring to 
cause tenants to vacate. 


Cincinnati's code provided further ‘that 
within fifteen days after the adoption of 
this agreement each member of the industry 
shall file with the Secretary a complete set of 
accurate, annotated floor plans of the space 
in his building. On these shall be given the 
floor area and rental of each unit. The price 
that will be accepted for a group of units 
which might be rented as a single area shall 
also be shown. 

‘‘Any member of the industry may revise 
his rental schedule previously filed by filing 
a new schedule 60 days in advance of the 
change. The new schedule is to remain in 
effect until again revised by the same 
procedure.” 
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ICKES MAKES MONEY 


on PWA bonds, and brings an end to regional and State 


boards. An admiral comes to the Treasury. 


PWA\'s first sale of municipal bonds 
all at premiums brought great satisfac- 
tion to Administrator Ickes last month, 
who labeled the transaction the “successful 
achievement of the theory of public works 
as practiced by PWA.” Four of the five 
blocks offered, of $737,000 par 
brought $757,050.19. 
prices, Ickes rejected the two bids on the 
fifth block. 


In accordance with National Recovery 


value, 


Aiming at higher 


Act provisions, the money received from 
the sale was dumped back into the Treas- 
ury. It will not, as many hoped, be re-used 
to finance additional public works. 

Within two minutes after the 31 bids had 
been tabulated by PWA’s Director of 
Finance Philip M. Benton, Ickes announced 
his decision to the assembled bidders in the 
auditorium of the Department of the In- 
terior Building. 

Said he: 

“Today's sale establishes the broader 
conception of the public works theory of 
aiding employment to speed recovery. 
PWA brought these municipal bonds when 
private finance failed to function for quali- 
fied public works. Today’s bids show that 
in the instances involved private sources 
are now awaking and willing to assume their 
proper function. Therefore, the investment 
was returned to the regular market and by 
the procedure followed the government 
secured the national benefits of the em- 
ployment involved and also sold the bonds 
it bought for more than it paid for them.” 

The bonds sold, the high successful bid- 
ders, and the bids were as follows: 


Bonds Bid 
$125,000 Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, 4°) sewer bonds, 
due Jan. 1, 1937-41. 


Vame of Bidder 


$127,839.00 White Phillips Co., 
Davenport, lowa 
$250,000 Erie County, 
N. Y., 4% road and 
bridge bonds, due Oct 
15, 1935-36. 250,010.00 Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, New 
York 
$200,000 Lynchburg, 
Va., 4% water supply 
bonds, due Nov. 1, 
1936-50 203,530.00 Brown Goodwyn 
& Co.,Washington, 
a ¢ 
$162,000 Richmond 
Co., Ga., 442% school 
bonds, due Jan. 1, 
1935-60 175,671.19 Chase National 
Bank of New York. 
$100,000 Bel Air, Md., 
4% sewer bonds, due 


Oct. 15, 1934-50 Rejected 


Investment houses were warned before 
and after the sale that neither expressly nor 
by implication could they 
prospective purchasers that bonds bought 
from PWA were guaranteed in any way by 
the U.S. 
ef Cities with shaky finances who had 


represent. to 


THE 
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hoped to get their bonds approved by 
PW A's finance department found some clue 
to their chances of success last month when 
a committee from Cleveland headed- by 
powerful Senator Robert J. Bulkley and the 
city’s complete roster of Representatives 
called on Ickes. Less than a month before, 
Cleveland had defaulted on $6,600,000 
maturities which had prompted the Ad- 
ministrator to hold up a $8,990,000 sewer 
loan. 

‘You know,” said Ickes to Bulkley, 
“that the act you passed, Senator, requires 
me to demand reasonable security for our 
loans. Is it reasonable security if the city 
defaults on its bonds?” 

“We contend it is,’ snapped Bulkley, 
“We believe this situation is only tempo- 
rary.” 

‘It happens that I asked the President 
only the other day whether we could be 
added _ Ickes. 


investigation 


more lenient on security,”’ 
“Suppose a congressional 
committee should ask us, in your case, if we 
got reasonable security? What could we 
say?” 

“In all sincerity, I think you could say 
you got it,”’ retorted Bulkley. 

With Ickes still refusing to budge, 
Bulkley announced his intention of sub- 
mitting an amendment to the next appro- 
priations bill making bonds of Cleveland 
and other cities in similar predicaments 
acceptable as ‘‘ reasonable security.” 

Nettled by criticism of his slow motion 
running of PWA, Ickes expressed a belief 
but did not promise that $1,382,000,000 
would go from public works into private 
pockets during 1934, reaching a peak rate of 
$164,000,000 monthly in June. 


With the same cold look 
he gives to money seekers 
Ickes studies PWA bond 
bids with his director 
of finance Philip M. 
Benton. 


RCHITE 


ef With PWA’s money all allotted, Ad- 
ministrator Ickes scrapped his organization 
of regional advisers and State advisory 
boards. He found jobs for five of his ad- 
visers as District Chairmen for the Na- 
tional Planning Board. Their duties: “to 
assist in the coordination of interstate and 
regional planning proposals and studies into 
a carefully considered longer range pro- 
gram.” 

Three newcomers to PWA were also given 
District Chairmen berths: Alfred Bettman 
of Cincinnati, J. C. Nichols of Kansas City, 
and Duncan McDuffie of San Francisco. 
The holdovers were George L. Radcliffe, 
Baltimore; Henry T. McIntosh, Atlanta; 
Charles N. Moderwell, Chicago; Vincent 
M. Miles, Fort Smith, Ark.; Marshall N. 
Dana of Portland, Ore. Four more are still 
to be appointed. 

The National Planning Board, through 
its District Chairman, will attempt to link 
the activities of all State planning boards 
into one national plan, covering all types of 
land utilization and public works. Though 
no large sharer in the emergency activities 
of PWA, NPB may yet become a most 
significant set of initials in the New 
Deal. 

e#- The rumored retirement of Assistant 
Secretary Robert from the Treasury De- 
partment materialized last month when he 
was transferred to the Bureau of Engraving 
& Printing and the Mint. To take his place, 
but not his title, was named Rear Admiral 
Christian Joy Peoples, the Navy's one time 
big supply buyer. He will head up a new 
procurement division which includes both 
public buildings and purchase of supplies. 
Emergency public building has been trans- 
ferred to the Public Works Administration. 

Born on an Iowa farm Admiral Peoples, is 
not an Annapolis graduate. He entered the 
Navy supply department in 1900 and has 
been in it ever since. He is credited with 
having developed the purchase system of 
the Navy. His last job was head of the Navy 
Supply Depot in Brooklyn. 

Robert’s removal was the signal for a 
complete shake-up in the Assistant Secre- 
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© Harris & Ewing 


Treasury Admiral Peoples 


tary’s Office. Louis A. Simon, long the chief 
point of contact for private architects in the 
Supervising Architect's office, was named to 
succeed James A. Wetmore as Supervising 
Architect. Wetmore became chairman of 
the Board of Awards. 

W. E. Reynolds remains as technical ad- 
viser, and L. C. Martin as assistant. Subdi- 
Vision appointments include: Architecture, 
George W. Stone; structural engineering, 
T. C. Brooks; mechanical engineering, 
N. S. Thompson; architectural engineer- 
ing, J. W. Ginder. 

Construction Division: George O. von 
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Some old, some new names appear in the reorganized public building division of the Treasury 


Department Notably absent is the name of L. W. 
Supervising Architect is the name of an old friend of private architects, Louis A. 


Nerta, chief; Neal A. Mellick, construction 
management; George R. Roberts, project 
management. 

Legal Staff: E. R. Whitman, chief; H. S. 
Roome, acquisition of sites. 

Office Management: John H. Schaeffer. 

Board of Awards: Wetmore, Simon, von 
Nerta, Schaeffer and Whitman. 

One architect, two municipal finance ex- 
perts were added to Major Carey Brown's 
Technical Board of Review. The architect 
was Robert E. Lee Taylor, member of the 
firm of Taylor and Fisher, architects. The 
experts were Clifford W. Ham and Carl H. 
Chatters of Chicago. 
ef That the finger of graft may never be 
pointed at PWA is one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of Ickes’ administration of his 
$3,300,000,000 corporation. To that end 
he has whittled down contractors’ prices to 
the bone, has forced architects to accept 
less than standard fees, and has established 
the Cost of Construction Material Author- 
ity. 

The last is one of his most 
achievements, for it brings together for the 
first time in the history of U.S. construction 
a complete picture of building material 
prices. Established less than two months 
ago it has already tabulated on 60,000 
cards material and labor costs on every 
commodity that goes into public works 
projects, on every labor operation that is 


notable 
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Robert Jr. Conspicuously present as 
Simon 


performed in the erection of a building, in 
the laying of a road. 

To direct the activities of this gigantic 
research organization Ickes plucked from 
the Division of Investigation, a 60-year-old 


Texas lumberman, who from the age of 14 
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has earned his living in the selling and 
distribution of building materials, Arch W. 
Loney. Starting as a mill hand in a Beau 
mont, Texas, lumber mill, Loney helped 
build his home town from a village of 5,000 
to a city of 50,000 during its oil boom. 
Entering the building supply business for 
himself in 1905 he became president of the 
Construction Lumber Company, and passed 


New Yo rk’s 


leading commission brokers for materials 


therefrom to become one of 
used in heavy construction. 

Loney’s men gathered their figures for 
PWA engineers in checking estimates, for 
its accounting and inspection divisions, for 
approving requisitions, for its investigation 
division in examining projects under con- 
struction. It gathered them for three cities 
in every State, from State Engineers, build- 
ing exchanges, manufacturers, NRA code 
authorities, and labor trade councils. 

lo the construction industry the figures 
will not be available. 
af There is no surer sign of approval than a 
repeat Such last 
month to the homestead development in 


order. approval came 
Dayton, Ohio, in the form of an additional 
loan of $309,400 for 165 more homesteads. 
Many built by 
and their neighbors have already been com- 
pleted with the first $50,000 loan. (See THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM Sept., 1933.) 
Hand-picked homesteaders will populate 
the newest subsistence farm tracts staked 
out in Los Angeles County as a model for 


houses the homesteaders 


all future homestead projects. It was in his 
capacity of Secretary of the Interior, under 
which the Subsistence Homesteads Division 
operates, that Ickes made this announce- 
ment last month. Rurban Homes, Inc., the 
local management company, got a loan of 
$408,000 from PWA to finance 140 units: 
40 in San Fernando Valley, 100 in San 
Gabriel Valley. All are contiguous to em 
areas, all are farming. 
Homesteads will be sold on a 20-year 
amortization basis for from $2,700 to $3,000. 

Coalminers in Granger, lowa, are also 


ployment good 


getting a homestead colony. Since most 
miners live on part-time wages they will 
have ample time to plant and reap. About 
50 homesteads will be built with the 


$100,000 U.S. loan. 


BONDHOLDERS’ RELIEF 


grows nearer in N. Y.’s mortgage 
company muddle. 


Tue nation-wide lid-lifting that followed 
last year’s bank holiday brought to light 
few sorrier situations than the guaranteed 
mortgage mess in New York State. Of the 
$2,000,000,000 more than 
$1,000,000 ,000 default 
against which guaranty companies had rela- 
tively negligible Half a 
certificate holders, 22,000 issues, and 30,000 
pieces of property were involved. 


outstanding, 


was already in 


assets. 


THE 


million, 


Since it touched widows and orphans 
both parties scrambled to do something 
about it. The first thing done, the Shackno 
Act, brought great confusion, much injus- 
tice. It forced minority groups of bond- 
holders to yield to majority wishes in re- 
organization plans. It gave tricksters an 
excellent chance to frighten naive investors 
into relinquishing their bonds for returns as 
low as 10 per cent on relatively good bonds. 

Sympathetic Governor Lehman named 
lawyer George William Alger as commis- 
sioner to get to the bottom of the difficulty, 
to prepare remedies. Last month the Com- 
missioner’s staff had its remedy in legisla- 
tive form, hoped to get it passed early in 
April. The investigators did not do what 
many had thought would be done: recom- 
mend criminal prosecution against certain 
mortgage company executives. 

The bill provides for establishing two 
corporations: (1) Certificate Holders Corp., 
which with $100,000,000 borrowed from 
REC and $10,000,000 subscribed by banks 
and insurance companies, would lend up to 
25 per cent of certificate face value and a 
maximum of $2,000 to any applicant, (2) 
Holders Emergency Corpora- 
as trustee for all certificates, 


Certificate 
tion to act 
with full power to extend maturities, re- 
duce interest, borrow to meet tax and inter- 
est arrears, repair and remodel buildings, 
reorganize the property and if necessary 
service it. 


A Housing Corporation Reports 


a Loss of $8,000. 


Limitep dividend 
projects sometimes earn no dividends at all. 


corporation housing 
For its fourth year of operation the late 
Julius Rosenwald’s Negro apartment house 
in Chicago, Michigan Avenue Garden 
Apartments, showed its first net loss, $8,000. 
For the first three years return on the $1,- 
500,000 capital stock dwindled from 4 to 
3.7 to 0.9 per cent, and $280,000 of the 
$1,000,000 mortgage was amortized out of 
profits. 

Last $10.50 
month per room, a drop of 30 per cent from 
the original 1930 figures. Rent includes gas, 
electricity, refrigeration, and bonus certifi- 
cates. Average occupancy for 1933 was 87 


year rents av eraged 


per cent; present occupancy 96 per cent. 
Bad debts amounted to 3% per cent. 

The building company’s president Alfred 
K. Stern told directors at the annual meet- 
ing that ‘‘the least one may say Is that ona 
basis of 1929 costs a continuous record of 
earnings has been shown on this building 
with a very conservative write-off for de- 
preciation (3 per cent annually) and all 
other charges. This is a better showing than 
most of the largest industrial corporations 
have made during the depression. The ex- 
perience of Michigan Avenue Gardens 
calls for the prompt action on the part of 
the Federal government to provide new 
housing for have not been 
reached by private capital.” 


those who 
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Texas Swindler Finds 
Contractors Easy Prey. 


ls the building business were good, Murfee 
N. Faulk of West Texas would not now be 
in a New York jail. For no contractor but 
one who was hungry for work would have 
paid any attention to a letter received by 
2,000 contractors last month. 

Unsigned, but on the stationery of AL- 
BERT L. GOWDY, ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER, 19 West 34th Street, the 
multigraphed letter stated ‘plans and 
specifications for Croton Lakes School for 
Boys will be ready about April 1, and con- 
tractors desiring to bid must send a certified 
check for $100 or cash with each applica- 
tion.”” About a dozen contractors sent in 
certified checks, a dozen more called at 
Gowdy’s office. But one went to the State 
Board of Education to find out more about 
the school. 

It developed that no such school was 
contemplated, that no such architect or 
engineer was registered in the State. The 
board of education reported its suspicions 
to Assistant Attorney General John F. X. 
MecGohey, head of the State’s racket bu- 
reau who dispatched Chief Investigator 
Thomas L. Ward to look in on Gowdy. 

Finding no one in the architect's office, 
Investigator Ward seized all office papers, 
waited until Gowdy came in and arrested 
him. 

The dapper, 34-year-old Texan admitted 
his name was Faulk, that ‘Croton Lakes 
School for Boys’’ would never exist any- 
where except in his imagination. What he 
did not admit, but what is alleged to be 
true of him, is that he is wanted for grand 
larceny in Texas, for bigamy in New York. 
Two more charges will be filed against him: 
using the mails to defraud, and posing as an 
architect. 


Outdoor Bowling Alleys 
Launched As New Fad. 


li Tom Thumb golf's successor this sum- 
mer is not the ‘ Drive-In”’ theater (THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, July) it may well 
be the outdoor bowling alley, now being 
promoted by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. The outdoor alley’s inventor is one 
Roy L. Marsh of Little River, Fla., who 
says he intends to construct a string of such 
alleys throughout Florida and eventually 
throughout the U. S. Says Mr. Marsh: “ Al- 
leys could be built in the North, left to be 
covered with snow and ice during the win- 
ter, and when swept off for the summer’s 
play, be ready without the slightest atten- 
tion.”” A new type of binder for the cement 
not only makes a smooth surface possible, 
but prevents erosion, bane of previous at- 
tempts to build cement alleys. Little River’s 
bowlers claim they can see no difference in 
their game on the outdoor alleys and are 
said to be delighted at being able to bowl 
out-of-doors either day or night. 
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WHOLESALE MOVING 


and standardized architecture for 
Montgomery Ward's stores. 


an as 


SiTE pickers for Montgomery Ward & Co. 
have been on the go for the last thirteen 
months, will probably be just as busy for 
another thirteen. The reason: president 
Sewell Avery, one-time head of U.S. Gyp- 
sum, ordered a wholesale moving out of 
secondary locations for Ward stores into 
prime shopping centers. Last month Ward 
opened its 28th relocated store. 

The relocation program is a direct result 
of too-rapid expansion of the retail store 
division. Started in 1926, it reached its peak 
in 1928, when stores were being opened at 
a rate of twelve to fifteen monthly. The 
leases, all made for five years, are now 
expiring. How many of its approximately 
475 stores will get new addresses is not 
known. 

The chain has also adopted a standard 
architectural style, worked out by Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst & White as con- 
sulting architects. The new style, “chosen 
as being most adaptable to every part 
of the country from Maine to California” 
is early American, distinguished by two- 
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BUILDING + MONEY 


embla 


story bays and a sizable “W’ 


zoned on a shield in the center of the front 
parapet. Buildings on newly acquired sites 
are either torn down or remodeled by local 
contractors. 

Ward's merchandisers have defined the 
ideal store thus: corner location, 50 to 75 ft. 
front width, 140 ft. 
floors and one floor for stock. Where ground 


depth, three selling 


space permits, selling floors are larger and 
reduced to two in number. Where possible, 
two- or three-car garages are included in the 
building where customers may get free tire, 
battery, oil changing. Otherwise a service 
station is put up close at hand. 

In the interior arrangement experience 
taught Ward what experience taught Wool- 
worth — big counters with merchandise 
within easy reach and easy purchase of 
customers. Eliminating all sales-floor stor 
age, Ward widened its aisles to permit rapid 
flow of buyer traffic. 

How much the chain’s relocation program 
will cost, director of the building program 
F. C. Wood would not say. Executives felt, 
however, that increased rentals and cost of 
new and altered construction would be 
more than crossed out by increased sales. 
Sales for the year ending January 31, 1934, 
were up to $187,632,543 from $176,488,690 
for the preceding thirteen months. 





Vich., 


Ward decided to tear 


In Kalamazoo, 
down the old building, above, and put up a new 
one, left. In this, as in other jobs of comparable 


size, Graham, Anderson, Probst § White pre- 
pare preliminary plans. Ward’s men make 
working drawings. 
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CODE CHAPTERS 


are still unsigned but headway is 
being made. 


By the middle of last month it was hoped by 
most, expected by a few, and promised by 
none that a handful of chapters to the 
Construction Industry code would be signed 
by the President by April 1. Almost all had 
been agreed to by the parties to be QOV- 
erned; what remained to be done was getting 
code administrators’ approval. 

Actually only one complete chapter had 
received presidential endorsement, that for 
Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators 
Part of Chapter 2 (for general contractors 
of all types) had been signed, but its most 
significant parts, subdivisions A, B, and C, 
providing individual regulation for building 
contractors, road builders, and heavy con- 
struction, were still unsigned. 

Stull pending also was the architects’ 
chapter, in which the controversy is still 
going on over the right of the code to fix 
a 6 per cent minimum fee. NRA contends it 
is price fixing; the A. I. A. code drafters say 
it’s not. At one time it was suggested that 
architects, being professional men, needed 
no code, and for a few days it looked as if 
they might withdraw altogether. But they 
were back again at the next meeting. 

The Real Estate Brokers Code had only 
slightly better success. After having been 
endorsed by NAREB, the code admin 
istrator decided to decentralize 
authorities. NAREB readily agreed, but 
held out for only two provisions: (1) that 
wherever the local real estate board could 


the code 


establish itself as representative of all real 
estate interests, it should automatically be 
come the local code authority; (2) that there 
should be no tampering with existing 
commissions. 

Only a brief period away from approval 
also was the code for building owners and 
managers, except for apartment house 
operators who were wandering about be 
tween the hotel 


commercial buildings. 


code and the code for 


They picked a good corner site and a building that could be remodeled in Kokomo, Ind. To make more spacious selling floors the basement was dropped 
two feet. Comparison with Kalamazoo will show how stores are standardized but are not of stock design. 
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HOMES ARE COSTING 
SPECIF I CAT. ONS . more than they did in 1926, but Home Loan Banks 


get ample funds for builders. 


Onliwon Towel and = mae LOAN BANK SYSTEM GROWTH 


Tissue Cabineflt/s 
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i Onliwon White Enamel 
Toilet and Towel Cabinets 





T’S part of an architect’s job to “think of every- | °” REAL ESTATE ACTIVITY 
thing’”—and it’s far from an easy one. Yet you | | 

can make it so much easier by standardizing on A.P.W. 

Onliwon Towel and Tissue Cabinets for all your 

washroom specifications. Onliwon is a name your 

clients know and respect. They have become familiar 

with it through the every-day use of washrooms in 

office and public buildings, hotels, schools and colleges 





pags 5 stata Fi ll Re hs 


d from coast to coast. 

A.P.W. Onliwon Towel and Tissue Cabinets are neat 
in appearance. They are simple, foolproof and do their 
job efficiently—dispensing high quality towels and 
tissue in a way that prevents waste, unnecessary litter, : 
and gives genuine health protection to every user. ' 1932 1933 1934 

Onliwon Cabinets are always available in correct sizes, —— 
the right materials. Send today for a catalogue giving 
full details of all types—surface and recess, metal and 
solid porcelain. A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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A.P.W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Please send me the latest and complete catalogue 
of A.P.W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 
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NO DEFAULTS DESPITE UNEMPLOYMENT 


under the Stangle Income Credit System for Home Financing 
providing a 5-year moratorium for emergencies. 


BY WILLIAM HULL STANGLE 


Like every human being, every building 


has a relatively fixed life span. An insurance 


company levies a premium on a person in- 
suring him in some form or other against 
loss of income through accident, disability 
or death. In life insurance that premium 
increases with the age of the individual 
because his life span is shortened and the 
risk increased. There is a case history of 
every insured individual. With the building 
the analogy holds. 

lhe building has a life span; it depre 
ciates with age and the risk of its inhabita- 
tion as to relative income increases with 
age. Its value as a residential structure to 
the owner also depreciates with age. Abnor- 
mal developments in science and appliances 
tend towards abnormal obsolescence. A life 
span on a building can be reasonably estab- 
lished. The treasury department recognizes 
this in income tax adjustments. But on 
mortgage loans increased premiums are not 
required to offset this shrinkage in life span. 

The more sensible solution is to establish 


more than 50 per cent of the total life span. 

There now enters another factor, which is 
the decreasing equity of the owner due to 
depreciation and obsolescence. There are 
two solutions to his problem; one is to write 
off his equity decrease or loss as rent for and 
in consideration of his occupancy of the 
property; the alternative is paying himself 
that amount, preserving the moneys as a 
sinking fund. It is simply a question of 
whether or not the owner wishes to pay him- 
self a return on his investment in his own 
home. 

Unfortunately this amortization system 
has not been carried out to the fullest ex- 
tent. In its stead modified forms have been 
used. Two of the most used forms have been 
the time and call loans. 

Since the factors affecting the ability of 
the owner or borrower to meet mortgage 
obligations depend upon his income, here- 
with is prope sed the income credit system 
by which his income would be assured in so 
far as the requirements of the mortgage and 
taxes are concerned. With this assurance the 
borrower could obtain credit against income 
in addition to the security of the property 
asset. 

The asset back of the loan in the mone- 
tary credit system is the physical value of 
the property. In the income credit system it 
is proposed that, since the ability to retire 
the loan is entirely a function of the home 
owner's income, the transaction should be 
in strict ratio to the average anticipated in- 
come, based upon the case history of the 
applicant. 

It is wet intended to abandon the mort- 


gage against the physical property asset; 
rather it is planned to incorporate in the 
income credit system the good qualities of 
the monetary credit system with a twofold 
purpose: to improve the risk of the lender 
and to decrease the hardships of the 
borrower. 

Further it is intended to build a reserve to 
provide assurance in each individual trans- 
action that the principal and interest and 
the taxes will he met, thereby forestalling 
foreclosure should the income of the bor- 
rower be affected. Fundamentally, the in- 
come must be assured if credit is to be 
advanced against income. 

To accomplish this income credit system 
it is proposed to do the following: 

1. Establish a central mortgage bureau 
or a department within the State to func- 
tion with the banking and the insurance 
departments. 

2. Maintain in this central mortgage bu- 
reau all records pertaining to the case his- 
tory of the property, such as: (a) land 
purchase and value; (b) land improvement 
and value; (c) community improvement 
and value; (d) cost of new building; (e) ap- 
praisal of old building; (f) record of old 
building; (g) cost of building improvements; 
(h) inflation and, or deflation influences; (i) 
depreciation; (j) obsolescence; (k) taxes; 
(1) liens; (m) transfers of title. 

3. Establish a home owners’ credit bu- 
reau, either by joint cooperation of the 
home loan institutions or brigaded with the 
central mortgage bureau. The latter has its 
advantages as will be shown. 

4. Maintain in the home owner's credit 
bureau records pertaining to the case his- 
tory of the borrower, such as: (a) age; (b) 
citizenship; (c) education; (d) experience; 
(e) field of activity; (f) employment record; 
(g) past income; (h) anticipated income; (i) 
family history, dependents, etc.; (j) refer- 
ences; (k) record as tenant; (1) mercantile 
credit record; (m) banking record; (n) pre- 
vious property ownership. 






} 
| an amortization or periodic reduction in the 
lender's equity in the property and provide 
a factor of safety between depreciation and 
amortization to offset possible abnormal 
obsolescence. 
The lender does and should protect him- 
self to cope with the fluctuations in values 
; and the p ssibility of abnormal obsolescence 
or accelerated depreciation. To do this the 
; lender makes the loan on a percentage of the 
I 
i" appraised value and should establish a fair 
ty amortization rate. The present 50-60 per 
cent average could be raised to 80 if the 
total amortization period were held to not 
Imorli- Inter-  Differ- 
| ) ear Loan zation esl ential 
! 0 1,000 50 60 
Pip | | 950 50 60 
F | 2 900 100 57 3 
a he | , 850 150 a4 6 
{ | t 800 200 51 y 
Bie | 5 750 250 18 12 
Pio | 6 700 300 15 15 
| 7 650 390 42 18 
| & 600 100 39 21 
9 550 150 36 24 
| 10 500 500 33 27 
11 150 550 30 30 
12 100 600 21 33 
| 13 350 650 24 36 
a 14 300 TOO 21 39 
15 250 750 8 12 
; i 


Re- Co-Insur- (morti- Re-  Depre- Increased Co-Insur- 

serve ance Year Loan zation serve ciation Equity ance Estate | 

20 0 1.000 50 0 25 25 20 0 | 

20 I 950 50 0 25 25 10 35 | 

3 10 2 900 100 s 50 50 20 73 

9 60 3 850 150 9 75 75 300 «14 

8 80 1 800 =—200 18 =—:100 100 10 158 

30 100 2 750 = 250 30 125 125 50 205 

15 120 6 700 300 15 150 150 60 255 

63 140 7 650 350 63 175 75 70 308 
84 160 8 600 100 84 200 200 80 364 
108 180 9 550 150 108 225 225 90 42° 
135 200 10 500 =—-500 135 250 250 100 185 
165 220 11 150) 550 165 275 275 110 550 
198 240 12 100 600 198 300 300 120 618 
234 260 13 350 650 234 # £4325 325 130 689 

273 280 14 300 700 273 350 350 140 763 
315 300 15 20 60 6 fsehCtiCSESC“‘é‘éSZS 375 150 840 


Table 1. Showing loan operation under Stangle plan, assuming 
$1,000 loan, 6 per cent interest, 20-year amortization on 40-year 
life span residence, with co-insurance providing 5-year leeway in 
event of unemployment, sickness. The combined reserve and in- 
surance will retire loan al end of 12th year and the reserve alone 


will retire it al the end of the 1oth year. 





outstanding may be retired from reserve. 


Table 2. ) early increase of estate through addition of reserve, in- 
creased equily, and co-insurance. Reserve is taken from Table 1. 
Increased equity is found by subtracting depreciation from amor- 
fizalion since amortization ts twice the rate of depreciation (40- 
year life, 20-year amortization). Al end of 15th year the loan 
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5. Establish legal fees, financing charges 
and interest rates on all home ownership 
loans. This has been done in part in some 
States. 

6. Establish safe margins for ratio of land 
to building values preventing top-heavy or 
unsound finance. 

7. Establish safe ratio of total property 
value to average anticipated income pre- 
venting the borrower from entering into an 
obligation that is beyond the scale of his 
income. 

8. Establish safe ratio of total loan value 
to average anticipated income again pre- 
venting the borrower from entering into an 
unwise obligation but also to assure these 
payments to the Jender.* 

The ratio of $600 income required per 
$1,000 loan is established as follows: 


Amortization $50 
Interest and 
reserve 60 
110 
Taxes 30 
140 
Co-insurance 20 
160 
Protective insurance 12 


$172 Total 

$140 represents 25% of the annual income. 

$140 X 4 equals $560 or income required 
per $1,000 loan. 


$560 
Insurance required 32 
Surplus 8 
$600 


9. Establish amortization rates to retire 
any loan within a maximum period not to 
exceed one-half or 50 per cent of the total 
life span of the building. 

10. On resale, to establish amortization 
rates to retire the loan within a maximum 


* The maximum annual carrying charges comprising 
the principal, interest and tax increments should not ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of the annual income of the borrower. 


period not to exceed 50 per cent of the total 
life span of the building, but deducting the 
past life of the building from the amortiza- 
tion period and not from the total life span. 

11. Establish a reserve in each individ- 
ual account by accumulating funds from the 
differential in interest payments. This to be 
accomplished by collecting a fixed sum per 
annum (all payments will be made monthly 

like rent) and deducting the interest dif- 
ferential from this fixed sum for the reserve. 
The interest each year reduces by virtue of 
the amortization and by the same token the 
reserve differential increases each year. (See 
table 1.) 

12. Provide for automatic payment of 
principal and interest increments in event of 
a partial or total cessation of income out of 
reserves. 

13. Establish a system of increment pay- 
ments on a monthly basis so that the owner 
will pay off his obligations like rent. This 
will prevent the development of careless- 
ness on part of the owner and afford the 
lender an excellent and continual check on 
the owner’s income conditions. 

14. Establish a co-insurance at the rate of 
2 per cent per annum on the initial Joan 
value and for the life of the loan, insuring 
against failure to pay the principal and in- 
terest in the event of failure of income. This 
2 per cent has been established on the basis 
that 6 per cent interest on $1,000 for 5 years 
is $300 and 2 per cent on $1,000 for 15 years 
is $300. Since the margin of time in the 
twenty year loan fifteen year payment plan 
is five years the $300 fund will offset the in- 
terest charge for this period while the 
reserve will offset the principal due. 

15. Establish a rebate or bonus to the 
owner out of co-insurance whereby one-half 
the premium is returned at the retiring of 
the loan if the payments on principal and 
interest, etc., have been promptly made.t 

16. Provide for the payment of taxes in 
the event of partial or total loss of income. 


Amorti-— Inter- Carry. Co-Insur- — Pro. Total Total 

Year zation est Tares Charges ance Ins. Ins. Outlay 
l 50 60 30 140 20 12 32 72 
2 100 120 60 280 10 24 64 344 
> 150 180 90 420 60 36 96 516 
4 200 240 120 560 80 18 128 688 
5 250 300 150 700 100 60 160 860 
6 300 360 180 840 120 72 192 1,032 
7 350 420 210 980 140 84 22 1,204 
8 100 180 240 1,120 160 96 256 1,376 
9 150 540 270 1,260 180 108 288 1,548 
10 500 600 300 1,400 200 120 320 1,720 
1] 550 660 320 1,540 220 132 352 1,892 
12 600 720 360 1,680 240 144 384 2,064 
13 650 780 390 1,820 260 156 116 2,236 
14 700 840 420 1,960 280 168 148 2,408 
15 750 900 150 2,100 300 180 180 2,580 


Table 3. Complete table of expenditures under Stangle plan, including taxes, protective and 
co-insurance, totaling $172 yearly for $1,000 loan. Taxes assumed at 3 per cent, and pro- 
lective insurance at $12 per $1,000, although lower rales may be obtained in many seclions 
of the country. Taxes and protective insurance need nol form a part of the payment plan, 
bul experience dictates the advisability of including them. The payment sel-up in Tables 1, 
2 and 3, can be employed for all incomes on basis of $600 yearly income for each $1,000 


loan. See text for explanation. 
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In the event of death of the owner to pro 
vide for payment of taxes for not more than 
one vear to allow the heir or heirs time to set 
tle the estate without undue incumbrance. 

17. Insure the property against any phys 
ical damage or liability according to the 
risks or hazards of the community. Prac 
tically all such forms of insurance are now 
written. 

18. Establish a periodic inspection sys 
tem of all property under a home loan to 
assure proper maintenance and prevent ac 
celerated depreciation, 

19. Insure the owner or borrower against 
loss of income through sickness, accident or 
death, all of which forms of insurance are 
now written at very nominal premium 
rates. However, there will be a demand fora 
special form of insurance to cover these con 
ditions because the risk decreases in part 
with the amortization of the loan. In the 
event of death the entire loan would be 
automatically paid or retired and title 
given the heirs. 

It must be definitely understood that any 
insurance referred to herein refers only to 
the assurance of income in so far as the 
mortgage loan requirements are concerned. 
Nothing is intended to convey the impres 
sion that a dole is recommended. Rather, it 
is intended to guaranty the payment of 
principal, interest and taxes and to prevent 
foreclosure. 

From these established principles the 
risk of the lender is reduced and the protes 
tion of the owner or borrower greatly 
increased. 

Therefore, with the combined asset of the 
physical property and the owner's income it 
is consistent to propose that homes be 
financed with a maximum of 80 per cent 
loan and with a ratio of not less than 20 per 
cent land value nor more than 80 per cent 
building value. 

Any acceptable applicant owning his land 
free and clear should on this basis be able to 
purchase a new building erected on that 
plot without the additional immediate in 
vestment of principal; or, he should be able 
to buy land and building with not less than 
20 per cent cash if he owns no land. 

Although 80 per cent of the total value is 
advocated as the maximum loan value it Is 
not intended that this should apply to all 
properties. The case history would indicate 
the quality of the building as to materials, 
workmanship and equipment as well as the 
relation of the plot and community on 
which the building would be built. From 
this qualification the property should be 
graded or classified. The percentage of loan 
allowed would then be decided from the 
Naturally, a 
home owner would appreciate the wisdom 


classification. prospective 


of a better classification, for he would gain 
in the amount loaned to him and in the 


savings in repairs and obsolescence. 


t One of several economists to whom this plan was 
submitted advocates the return of the entire premium 
but it would seem advisable to adhere to the 50-50 plan 
until better historical records are available. It is almost 
certain the lending institutions must build some sort of 
reserve or revolving fund to provide against an abnormal 
condition. 
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SHALL THE LAW PROVIDE 


a limit beyond which taxes shall 
not rise? Some say yes, some no. 


In eight States* real property tax limita- 
tions have been written into the law. In 
others real estate associations are looking 
for a more scientific system of assessing real 
estate. Reforms would center on a shift of 
certain large costs from local to State gov- 
ernments in order to put costs on the wider 
tax base. The most recent summariza- 
tion** of what has actually been accom- 
plished to date does not attempt to conceal 
the fact that there are two sides to the 
matter. It presents statements by 24 au- 
thorities on the subject; the editors are 
Glen Leet and Robert M. Paige. Herbert 
U. Nelson, Secretary of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, puts the 
case for tax limitation and Arthur Buck of 
New York’s Institute of Public Administra- 
tion the case against it. 

The protagonists of these measures, Mr. 
Nelson says, find strength in a movement of 
this sort because “it arises as a naive ex- 
pression of popular will . . . [and recog- 
nizes| the point beyond which a given type 
of wealth cannot be asked to pay without 
an anti-social destruction of  values.”’ 
Others, according to Mr. Buck, see inherent 
weaknesses causing virtual failure of ex- 
isting tax-limit laws, and grave abuses and 
evasions cropping up in local finance where- 
ever such laws are passed. They report that 
a general tax limitation “cripples the rev- 
enue system which it aims to repair.”’ That 
is, there is such a thing as too much limita- 
tion. The case of Ohio, where a constitu- 
tional tax limitation was voted late as 1933, 
is, strangely enough, cited in proof of both 
sides of the argument. 

With the desire for “‘accurate and fair 
assessments of property for tax purposes”’ 
the stand-patters can have no quarrel. 
What they claim is that fluctuations in real 
values inevitably attend the passage from 
prosperity to depression, and that tax 
limiting is a naive resort in times of dis- 
tress, affording no all-time solution for local 
fiscal problems. The way out is conceived 
by the opponents of tax limits as ‘‘some 
form of direct supervision [by the State 
governments| if local governments are to 
avoid ruinous pitfalls in their future financ- 
ing,’ and, “if the States are to maintain 
their own credit standing,”’ possibly some 
form of direct supervision of them by the 
Federal Government. 

On the other hand the fighters for tax 


limitation are making no little plans. They 


say “Our tax system is a shell —a hard 
shell, an XVIII Century cocoon. Inside 
this cocoon we have a very different eco- 
nomic order from the XVIII Century 
economic order. Now we must crack the 
shell of the old cocoon. . . . Radical re- 
making of the tax system has followed tax 

*Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, 
Washington, West Virginia. 


** Property Tax Limitation Laws, Public Administra- 
tion Service Publication No. 36, 75 cents. 
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giving substantial and def- 
inite relief to real estate reflected in 
stiffening property values creating a 
better balanced revenue system.”’ School, 
street and road costs are the costs most 
effectively transferred from municipality to 
State, claims Mr. Nelson. 

He cites: 

Indiana's 1932 broad tax base of 1 per 
cent outside of municipalities. 

Washington's 40-mill over-all check on 
the general property tax, premised on a 50 
per cent valuation, the State taking over 


limitation 


one-half of all costs of education and giv- 
ing about one-half of the gasoline tax to 
the cities. 

California’s 1933 constitutional amend- 
ment limiting, in 1935, the share of State ex- 
penditures to be carried by taxes on realty 
and personalty to 25 per cent, and the 
State taking over school costs formerly 
borne by counties. 

Michigan’s 1% per cent limitation 
adopted in 1932 with a view to realizing rev- 
enue from other sources than taxes on real 
estate, a retail sales tax having been substi- 
tuted to provide 19 millions for State gov- 
ernment expenses, and 17 millions for 
welfare and unemployment relief. 

Ohio's pioneer tax-limiting constitutional 
amendment (1931) forcing legislation to 
provide other forms of revenue to relieve 
the burden on real estate. 

Present centers of agitation for either 
statutory or constitutional amendment 
provisions limiting taxes on land are IIli- 
nois, where a 1 per cent over-all constitu- 
tional proposal is supported by civic groups; 
lowa, with a 1% per cent limitation bill 
pending to relieve real estate (after 50,000 
State-wide petitions had cited that the 
tax burden on real estate exceeded in 
some instances total gross income); Rhode 
Island with a 1'% per cent proposed limita- 
tion. 

While detractors of tax limitation claim 
that nothing has come of it to date, its 
sponsors estimate these gains: In Ohio, 
45 million dollars relief to real estate and 
a higher percentage of tax collections on 
the lower amount levied; in West Vir- 
ginia, 20 millions removed from the real 
estate tax; in Washington, 45 millions 
saved for real estate; in California, 40 
millions relief in the common property tax 
per year; in Michigan, a_ Legislature 
said to favor further reductions on real 
estate; in Indiana, 45-50 millions cut 
from real estate taxes, by reducing the 
State’s property levy from 29 to 15 cents 
per $100. 

Tax limitation enthusiasts frankly state 
that their measures do not so much result 
in tax reduction as tax spread. With “half 
a million governmental units [in the U. S.] 
many of them overlapping, sometimes six 
or eight of them levying on the same prop- 
erty,”’ the ‘proposed spread of real prop- 
erty levies is said to restore economic 
simplicity and equalize burdens. Chief ad- 
vantage to local government seems to be 
shift of school costs to the State. 
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WITHOUT COMMENT 


LaZink, William, architect, of \West Hart- 
ford, Conn., suggesting a survey to link 
Connecticut manufacturing and transporta- 
tional facilities with a proposed harbor to 
prevent diversion of shipping from New 
England to the St. Lawrence River: “It is 
a known fact that steamships leaving New 
London are in full speed within 30 minutes 
of sailing. This would make shipping ideal 
and has greater advantages than either 
New York or Boston. os Thirty-five 
years ago the State of New York was 
known as a great dairy and manufacturing 
State. New York was a great commercial, 
manufacturing and financial center. Today, 
alas, it is but a shell, and depleted of its 
greatness.” 


Eubank, Frank F., Detroit broker: ‘‘ Today 
we are standing on gold and diamonds.” 


McKee, Joseph V., ex-mayor, ‘‘Very few 
realty investors ever think of carrying 
their holdings free from a mortgage debt 
of some kind. While this debt has al- 
ways been a term debt, that is, to be 
paid in a stated number of years, nobody, 
practically, expects to pay the debt. The 
expectation is rather to be refinanced and 
to run along as eternal as the land itself.” 


Danilova, Alexandra, dancer, in St. Paul: 
“I was so glad to see wooden houses again! 
In Europe, everywhere except in Russia, 
the houses are all stone or brick, and seeing 
wooden houses again when we started this 
tour was like being in Russia again. And it 
is good to see wide open spaces again. . . . 
Here there is space between.” 


Lieber, Philip, president, of the U.S. Build- 
ing and Loan League: “I hardly foresee 
placid acceptance of pre-fabricated cubi- 
fo 


Sullivan, Mark, journalist: ‘It is my con- 
viction that if the present program of the 
Administration about cotton be carried 
on to its inevitable conclusion, that end 
would include comparative depopulation 
of large sections of the south-eastern 
States. To express it with intentional ex- 
tremeness ... I should say that cities 
like Atlanta, Greensboro and Charlotte 
would become mere gateways to great na- 
tional parks, the parks to be made out of 
land taken out of cultivation by the Federal 
Government. To suggest that these cities 
would be reduced to the status of selling hot 
dogs and souvenirs to travelers in the na- 
tional parks is frankly a little fantastic, yet 
it is no more fantastic than some processes 
which are actually under way.” 
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TEMPORARILY REJECTED 


are six approved projects which, 
Pittsburgh's mayor is irate and 


Rescinvep last month was the PWA’s 
approval of allotments for the Spence 
Estate Housing Corp., Brooklyn, $2,025,000; 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) Suburban Hous- 
ing Association, $40,000; the Indianapolis 
Community Plan Committee, $4,460,000; 
the Harms Park Housing Corp., Chicago, 
$1,333,000; and for Atlanta’s two projects, 
Techwood Inc., $2,600,000, and the Univer- 
sity Housing Corp., $1,212,500. In each case 
the sponsors had failed to meet require- 
ments as to equity. 

“This does not mean,” read the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘that all these projects have 
been abandoned by the PWA.” And Secre- 
tary Ickes made his attitude clear by 
transferring the funds formerly assigned to 
them to the Federal Emergency Housing 
Corp., which may take over the projects. 
Contracts signed with Neighborhood Gar- 
dens Inc., St. Louis, and with a limited 
dividend corporation in Altavista, Va., 
brought loans closed to a total of six such 
corporations to $11,418,458. Six remaining 
projects are still “tentatively approved.” 
Nineteen, including the $12,000,000 Cleve- 
land project from which promised funds 
were withdrawn in January, had originally 
been thus approved. 

Still uncertain was the status of the 
PWEHC. For though Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings had upheld the cor- 
poration’s constitutionality he had added 
that its broad charter powers were in excess 
of those intended by the NRA. As a result, 
amendments to the charter will be filed 
shortly. But Comptroller-General J. R. 
McCarl, first to raise objections, can still 
refuse to honor the corporations’ requisitions. 

Pseudopod of the PWEHC last month 
was Arthur W. DuBois, Cornell and Yale 
man widely experienced in construction 
work, who went to take charge of U. S. 
operations in Cleveland. Cleveland’s citi- 
zens read in the papers that he had “built 
ten complete towns”’ near Warsaw, Poland, 
as well as a railway in Persia; had studied 
Vienna municipal housing problems at close 
range. His first act was to set a Real Estate 
Board committee to work making appraisals 
in Cleveland slum districts. 

Pittsburgh Plan. Four major housing proj- 
ects in Pittsburgh have been submitted 
to the PWA. The city has promised to tear 
down as many old houses as will be neces- 
sary to offset any space to be provided. In 
January 29 old buildings were razed. Last 
month Mayor William N. McNair was 
nettled by a letter from Housing Director 
Kohn stating: ‘‘Up to the present time, we 
are not satisfied with regard to any project 


BUILDING+ MONEY 


like Cleveland, failed to qualify. 
prejudices in New York abate. 


thus far submitted.’ The Mayor exclaimed 
that Mr. Kohn evidently did not under- 
stand what he had in mind. Later, the 
Mayor had the following run-in’ with 
CWA\'s Harry L. Hopkins, in Pittsburgh for 
a conference with welfare delegates for nine 
States: 

Mayor: *“‘Mr. Hopkins, we are giving 
$30,000,000 to the Federal government each 
year. Will you tell me why you are penaliz- 
ing this Democratic administration in Pitts- 
burgh? We can’t even get a Joan of a million 
and a quarter for a housing project that is 
absolutely guaranteed. ...I am _ going 
through the State and holler.” 

Hopkins: ‘‘Well I favor a democracy and 
I think you ought to go right ahead and 
holler. I do it myself every once in a while. 
I don’t have a thing to do about your hous- 
ing problem, Mr. Mayor. Have you seen 
Secretary Ickes about it?” 

Mayor: “ Yes, I spent a whole day with 
Ickes. He was cold as an iceberg.”’ 

Hopkins: “1 think your facts are about 
100 per cent wrong.” 

Mayor: ‘Well I am a lawyer and here are 
the facts. We want to build 200 houses. We 
want a loan from the Government. We can’t 
get it because the Administration seems to 
think I am playing politics.”’ 

Refusing to pose for a picture with Mr. 
Hopkins, the Mayor rushed off to a garbage 
hearing. 


Firetraps in New York. ‘‘ The owners are 


financially unable at this time to complete 


these violations which would average 
$2,000 to $3,000 a house, or about $200,- 
000,000 for the 67,000 properties involved. 
If he insists in his drastic order, we will 
dump the whole thing right in his lap.” 
Speaker of these words last month was 
Joseph Goldsmith, president of the Council 
of Real Estate Associations of Greater New 
York. The ‘he’ with the lap in jeopardy 
was Commissioner of Tenements Langdon 
W. Post. The ‘drastic order”’ 
termination of the moratorium which has 


was a sudden 


permitted owners of old style tenements to 
violate fire and health rules. A fire toll of 
fifteen lives during the recent cold spell 
aroused public demonstrations against fire 
traps and motivated Commissioner Post. 

The War Against Firetraps had a grand 
opening. Down to Cherry Street (in the 
heart of the lower East Side) drove the 
Commissioner and his staff. Behind him 
were two carloads of reporters and photog- 
raphers. Commissioner Post quickly con 
demned two buildings while members of a 
large crowd shouted, ‘*Come see my house.” 
Always good copy for newspapers is the 
East Side’s squalor, as vile today as ever it 
was. Reporters noted: dirt had accumulated 
15 ft. in the bottom of an airshaft; no lights 
in hallways; three-ft. icicles hanging from 
the ceilings; when matches were struck a 
fine fog was revealed; there was no running 
water and the toilets wouldn't flush; rainy 
days the ceilings dripped sufficiently to ex- 
tinguish candles; foul odors. 

The second movement took the Com- 
missioner to Harlem.* There he condemned 
five buildings on one block and promptly 
moved the occupants out. During the proc- 
ess some excitement was caused by a large 
rat leaping from a bureau drawer. Killed 


*A recent bulletin of the Regional Plan of N. Y. de- 
lineating ‘‘blighted areas” fails to find slums in Harlem 
because conditions there do not supply an affirmative 
answer to one of three test questions: ‘‘Are land values 
decreasing?’’ ‘‘Are rents decreasing?" ‘‘Is the population 


yo"? 


decreasing 
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New York excitement. Uppermost in marchers’ minds: housing quenches fire 
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by a CWA worker, it was found to be 10-in. 
long exclusive of tail. Many tenants had 
no stoves and were accustomed to remaining 
in bed throughout a cold spell. 

In each building the gentlemen of the 
press had a field day interviewing tenants 
for human interest stories. General reaction 
of tenants was that they knew conditions 
were terrible but didn’t want to move, that 
they were behind on rent so how could the 
landlord fix the building? Prize capture of 
the two raids as far as the newspapers were 
concerned was The Rev. Jacob (). \oses 
who asserted that he was born in slavery in 
Charleston, eXpe ted to live to be 102 by 
following his father’s recipe of drinking a 
pint of corn whenever obtainable. In bed 





Underwood & Underwood 


Vincent Astor 


“to rest his feet a spell,” the Reverend was 
not happy over moving. He said he had 
lived in those rooms for 22 years and that 
the building was ‘‘a little bit of heaven.” 

Commissioner Post followed up his visita 
tions with a letter to all owners of the city’s 
3,000 abandoned and vacant tenements 
offering free demolition by CWA workers. 

Bugs? Many metropolitan newspaper 
offices are equipped with bells which ring 
whenever there is a fire. To the uninitiated 
it seems strange that a roomful of reporters 
often will pay no heed to these alarms 
Fires are common, generally not wort! 
writing about. But last month they were 
news in New York, and headlines got 
bigger and bigger as total deaths from 
tenement fires grew in mid-March from 
fifteen to seventeen, and then one day to 
twenty-four. The public’s interest in these 
fires might have been due to the fact that for 
one long week it had fed upon the phan 
tasmagoria of Commissioner Post's slum 
junkets. But not to be so explained was 
interest in the matter held by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which knows 
its statistics. The board promptly requested 
Commissioner Post to notify it whenever 
he ordered a building vacated, and so the 


Commissioner promised he would. [t will 
have watchmen keep an eye on such 
structures. 

The Commissioner ordered an investiga 
tion, and he was in turn investigated by thi 
District Attorney. Subpoenaed for question 
ing on the possibility of incendiarism, he 
agreed to give over all his records on thx 
fires, said he had no evidence of arson. But 
to reporters he admitted ‘It is perfectly 
logical to assume that some of them might 
have been caused by firebugs.” 

Landlord’s Offer. A\ play by Jolin Gals 
worthy which Vincent Astor has undoubt 
edly read deals with a narrow-minded rap 
scallion who owned rows of tenement houses 
in L.ondon’s Soho district in an early indus 
trial day. To Galsworthy’s landlord, hous 
ing would have been reprehensible. But 
last month to land-rich Mr. Astor, who is 
fond of fishes, the Federal housing program 
seemed “tremendously worth while,” and 
he said as much for Commissioner Post and 
the papers, 

Of a serious mien, the youthful owner of 
many a good-sized chunk of Manhattan has 
given the property he inherited from his 
Grandfather John Jacob reputedly careful, 
conservative management. He prefers not 
to develop property showily, and is not often 
involved in big deals. He has modernized 
some of his holdings, however, on a large 
scale. 

To the Tenement House Commissioner 
last month Mr. Astor bore a list of 38 lower 
East Side tenements which he said were not 
earning him three per cent on his invest 
ment and which he called “older than the 
hills.”’ 

‘| told Commissioner Post that as far as 
my properties on the lower East Side are 
concerned, he can write his own ticket. | 
said Landlord Astor. ‘1 don’t 
believe anyone has gotten rich off those 


mean it!” 


properties. They stopped paying their way 
a long time ago. . Certainly I would be 
glad to get rid of them, and I think a 35 
per cent capital loss is about reasonable. 

“My desire is to do anything I can do 
within reason to clear these slums. 
Certainly something must be done, and 
certainly under this program something can 
be done at last. Private capital is not in a 
position to do it, and it is now up to private 
individuals to cooperate with the Federal 
and municipal authorities in, seeing that it 
is done.” 

Reports flew as to the actual price 
which Mr. Astor asked for his 38 tenements, 
and as to Commissioner Post's disposition 
toward the offer. The /erald-Tribune 
reported as an ‘‘amusing feature’’ its 
information that the Commissioner had 
refused to consider paying $600,000 for the 
property, which is the assessed valuation of 
the land. Said the [/erald-Tribune: “If the 
assessment is too high for the city it should 
be too high for private ownerships, was the 
opinion of real estate interests, who may 
carry the question of lower taxes for this 
section of the city to the Mayor and the 
Tax Department.”’ 








Realtor in Housing. Typical of what most 
real estate men think of housing is the fol- 
lowing extract from the speech of W. C. 
Miller, delivered at the recent mid-winter 
convention of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards at Miami when he re- 
tired from the presidency: 

“Weare of the belief that there are classes 
in this country which must be satisfied to 
inhabit housing which has grown obsoles- 
cent for the use of the more fortunate ones, 
just as there are those who of nece¢ ssitv 
drive second-hand cars and wear second- 
hand clothing. New housing should be 
the reward of industry and _ initiative 
and not a grant from a benevolent gov- 
ernment.” 

Because of this attitude, many a housing 
enthusiast was surprised last month to learn 
Peter Grimm, president of the big Manhat- 
tan real estate firm of William A. White & 
Sons, had joined the Municipal Housing 
Authority. One of the first (and one of the 
few) real estate men to support housing, 





Peter Grimm 


Mr. Grimm will supervise the assemblage of 
property and advise on values. One reason 
Mr. Grimm’s selection is popular among 
real estate men is that he is chairman of the 
Citizens Budget Committee, and will thus 
see to it that projects are sound and will not 
drain the municipal coffers. 

Said Mr. Grimm, ‘‘ Other countries where 
this scheme has been tried have failed too 
frequently because they were improperly 
set-up and came back upon the municipal- 
itv... . Although the city may be de- 
prived of taxables for a time, they gain in 
. . When a new building is 
brought into a neighborhood it immedi- 


the long run. 


ately forces up the values of others nearby. 
... This project can be a great thing. 
. . . Although $25,000,000 [tentative PWA 
appropriation for New York] may seem 
like a huge sum, it is really very little when 
compared with the need existing.”’ 
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MODERNIZATION FUNDS FROM HOLC 


await passage of the Steagail Bill. Two rumors: one about 
50 million dollars, the other about 50 billion. 


Cramorincs for direct-to-owner home 
financing by the U. S. went unheeded last 
month as the Senate overwhelmingly passed 
and sent to the House an Administra- 
tion measure to amend the Home Owners 
Loan Act. Following recommendations of 
the President contained in a special message 
March 1, the bill, drafted by Representa- 
tive Steagall, called for: 1. guaranteeing the 
principal of HOLC bonds, 2. creation of a 
$200,000,000 fund for financing repairs and 
remodeling, 3. rescinding the 3-year mora- 
torium permitted in present HOLC financ- 
ing; 4. permission to HOLC to trade in the 
open market on its bonds, 5. permission to 
HOLC to buy bonds from or to lend money 
to Federal Home Loan Banks; 6. permission 
to the Treasury to purchase income shares 
in Federal savings and loan associations. 

Thus, through the expected signing of 
the Steagall Bill some time this month, the 
administration hoped to free funds for new 
construction without resorting to direct 
financing. 

Besides the month’s most limelighted 
colored man, Sylvester, from Columbus, 
Mississippi, who as the nation now knows, 
had the personal assistance of the President 
in having his mortgage re-financed by 
HOLC, relief had been supplied to 104,994 
home owners with loans totaling $295,307,- 
271 by the first of last month. Though only 
a beginning, there were evidences of more 
freely flowing credit in scattered areas, 
indications, though not conclusive proof, 
that the government's activities were hav- 
ing the desired effect. 

Another source of home building credit 
began to assume significance, if not great 
proportions, last month when the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board released figures on 
the growth of Federal savings and loan 
associations. T On March 10, 186 had been 
organized. One state, Minnesota, had 
passed a law permitting building and loan 
associations to convert themselves into 
Federal associations, and another state, 
lowa, had a similar measure pending before 
its legislature. Even with the tremendous 
growth of b. & |. membership * in the 
Federal Home. Loan Bank System, some 
enthusiastic boosters foresaw the time when 
all building and loan associations would 
re-charter to become Federal savings and 
loan associations. 

One unique result of the altered loan act 


tSee THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, December, 1933, 
for description of Federal Savings and Loan Association 
set-up. 

*2,250 members March 1. 
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was a ruling by Ohio's Superintendent of 
Building & Loans Pau! A. Warner that State 
associations might, if they wish, pay out 
HOLC bonds to their depositors in lieu of 
cash. 

Rumors. So full is the capital of rumors 
about the next cards to come off the pack in 
the New Deal that only because of their 
sponsors’ prominence was any credence 
given to two hazy schemes for home con- 
struction stimulation. One was’ Frank 
Comerford Walker’s plan for a national 
renovation campaign; the other was the 
possibility of U.S. financing of mass pro- 
duced houses. 

Many Washington correspondents regard 





Renovizer Walker 


Frank Walker as the suavest of all the 
Roosevelt men. Certainly he is the least 
noisy. As executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council (variously termed 
the Super-Cabinet and the Town Meeting) 
he has directed his efforts toward harmoniz- 
ing all the emergency activities of the 
administration. 

Until last November short, stocky, un- 
assuming Frank Walker was treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, a job 
given to him by Roosevelt partly out of 
gratitude for a $10,000 campaign contri- 
bution in 1930 when it was badly needed. 
With only secondary political experience he 
was rated one of Montana’s ablest lawvers, 
and proved to be equally able as a money 
raiser. 


With Winfield W. Riefler, who has no 
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title but is referred to as the | mergency 
Council's central coordinating statistician, 
Walker drafted a plan for house-to-house 
canvassing to stimulate home repair at cut 
rates. Whether canvassers would be CWA 
workers or volunteers the Walker-Rieflet 
plan did not specify, 

Owners would be told that if they re 
paired or modernized at once labor would be 
available at a 20 per cent reduction, that 
manufacturers would lop a percentage oft 
list prices, that railroads would haul mate 
rials at reduced rates — and further, that if 
local financing were not forthcoming the 
U.S. would supply it from a $50,000,000 
fund. 

Said correspondent Arthur Krock of the 
New York Times: “It is said to have an 
excellent chance of adoption by the Presi 
dent and the industrial interests concerned 
There is opposition to the plan in the 
President's councils. But it seems to be 
more of a ‘show me’ variety than downright 
hostility.” 

Outside opinion regarded the plan as too 
complicated, and felt that the moderniza 
tion element of the Steagall Bill) would 
probably accomplish the same end. 


Rumor No. 2. 


the reported interest of the President in a 


Even more nebulous was 


proposal to “facilitate and direct’ the 
expenditure of from 30 to 50 billion dollars 
of private funds for mass production of 
small houses. From the White House little 
specific information was forthcoming except 
that four cabinet members (probably Ickes, 
Perkins, Roper and Wallace) were making a 
study, that a committee of fifteen was being 
assembled for further study. 

The program would be long range, ten 
years at the least, with the government 
undertaking none of the financing. Since it 
would involve the establishment of a 
relatively new industry, the U. S. would 
probably lend its protection in several ways 
Further developments await the naming of 
the committee of fifteen. 


EARNINGS 


Surprisinc Wall Street, General Electric 
upped its dividend on common stock to 15 
cents a quarter as against a 10-cent rate 
prevailing since the first quarter of 1932. 
Net earnings for 1933 were down to $13, 
429,739 from $14,404,110 in 1932. 
fourth quarter sales registered a gain of 
$5,000,000 over the same period in 1932 
vearly sales were $136,637,258 as compared 
with $147,162,291 for last year. January 
and February sales for 1934 were running 
49 per cent ahead of the first two months’ 
sales of 1933. March 1 and 


1933, 8,363 employes were 


Phough 


setween 
December 1, 
added, boosting the annual payroll by 
$17,448,000. 
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Calling attention to a 7 per cent drop in 
construction contracts for 1933, Johns- 
Manville’s president Lewis H. Brown was 
able to report a net profit of $105,331 for 
the year as compared with $2,680,873 loss 
for 1932. Sales gained $826,066 over the 
preceding year, amounting to $21,232,272. 
1,200 more employes were on the payroll at 
the year end than on April 1, the low point. 

ses 

Noting that elected officers receive no 
bonuses and less than 1 per cent of the total 
payroll, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company reported a net loss for 
1933 of $8,636,841 as compared with 
$8,903,540 for 1932. Sales were $68,188,353 
against $77,073,586. 

ees 

A net loss of $881,000 after depreciation 
and depletion of $4,121,000 and other 
deductions was reported by American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. 


STANDARD STATISTICS STOCK PRICE INDICES 


1932 1933 1934 
Still Dipping 


This compares with net loss of $5,990,986 
in 1932 after depreciation and depletion of 
$1,782,000. Publication of executive salaries 
by the Federal Trade Commission revealed 
that 1933 salaries for its three top exe- 
cutives, Clarence M. Woolley, Theodore 
Ahrens and Rolland J. Hamilton were 
way below figures for the heads of com- 
parable companies, — $24,000, $24,000 and 
$15,980 respectively. Principal personnel 
change elevation of sales chief A. R. 
Herske to a vice presidency. 
see 

To stockholders Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany’s report of $11,249,295 net income for 
1933 as compared with a 1932 loss of $2,543,- 
651 was heartening. Also heartening to 
private architects, contractors and material- 
men was the drop in sales of its home 
construction division, now being liquidated, 
from $7,516,835 in 1932 to $3,575,858 in 
1933. On its books were $44,128,708 
mortgages, $29,488,656 of which repre- 


sented mortgages sold under repurchase 
contract, leaving $14,641,051 against which 
was set up a reserve of $4,247,399. During 
the year the company acquired $900,000 
HOLC bonds in exchange for mortgages 
about to default. 
see 
Certain-teed Products Corporation re- 
ported a net loss for 1933 of $1,071,886 
against $1,600,077. Commented president 
George M. Brown, ‘The company con- 
tinued in excellent financial condition with 
cash and short term investments of $1,939,- 
572 and no bank loans.” 


U. S. MORTGAGE BANK 


for all-time liquidity sought by 
NAREB, proposed by Walter 
Schmidt. 


Wuar the Federal Home Loan Banks are 
doing for one-family residential mortgages, 
a Federal Mortgage Bank should do for 
commercial properties. This was the essence 
of a proposal submitted to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of Congress by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Drafted by NAREB’s Walter Seton 
Schmidt, a bill will in all likelihood be 
submitted to this session of Congress. 

For nearly 30 years one of Cincinnati's 
front-rank realtors, sponsor Schmidt is well 
able to express the needs of the nation’s 
mortgagees. He was the founder and is 
president of Frederick A. Schmidt & Co., 
the Queen City’s largest real estate com- 
pany. He also heads Cincinnati Land 
Shares Co., Quality Homes, Inc., and is a 
director of the First National Bank. With 
the late Col. Wm. A. Starrett and architect 
Walter W. Ahlschlager he helped promote 
Cincinnati's biggest and second most famed 
building, the Carew Tower. Most famed is 
the new Cincinnati Union Terminal. 

The bill provides that: 

A corporation with $500,000,000 capital 
supplied by the U. S. be organized as the 
Federal Mortgage Bank to issue bonds 
against mortgages in its possession up to 
90°) of the principal due, but not exceeding 
$5,000,000,000. The U.S. would guarantee 
bond interest but not principal. 

All first mortgage agencies and individuals 
“in good financial condition,”” with prac- 
tices ‘‘sound and ethical,’’ and who pay 
$1,000 membership fee may use the bank’s 
facilities. 

Acceptable mortgages be limited to urban 
properties and divided into three classes: 
(1) 60 per cent amortized home mortgages 
on residence for 1—4 families, (2) 55 per cent 
unamortized mortgages on 1-4 family 
residences and low cost housing projects, 
(3) 50 per cent mortgages on all other urban 
properties. No mortgage which bears high- 
er than 6 per cent interest or on which the 
placement fee is more than 5 per cent is dis- 
countable. 

The bank shall reserve 5 per cent of the 





principal due on all mortgages as a possible 
loss fund. Discounters will be allowed inter- 
est on the reserve at a rate of 1 per cent less 
than the rate on the mortgage itself. On 
maturity the 5 per cent reserve is returnable 
to the discounter. 

The Federal Bank would inspect all 
property securing preferred mortgages. The 
bank could if it wished have all mortgages 
serviced by the originating agency. 

Said sponsor Schmidt: 

“There is little real long term financing 
money available in the country. The bank 
would provide a steady flow of credit, 
capable of expansion or contraction. Lend- 
ing agencies now fearful of investing funds 
because of the necessity of maintaining an 
extraordinary liquidity would recognize 
that on sound and conservative mortgages 
they would have a place of sale and could, 
consequently, lend funds now unemployed. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion now will lend funds for new construc- 
tion. These funds, however, are short term 
funds and must be repaid through heavy 
amortization in a very few years. Permanent 
real estate financing will not permit such 
heavy repayment of capital investment. 
These RFC funds could well be used during 
the construction period and upon comple- 
tion the mortgage, if a sound one, would be 
salable to the Federal Mortgage Bank.” 


FIXTURES FOR LIQUOR 


cost $893.51 in Ohio where the 
State will outfit, operate its own 
stores. 


Eupry store fronts denote dead towns. But 
repeal meant one less empty front for most 
towns in eleven States of the U. S. 

States like Ohio will rent and run their 
own stores, while landlords elsewhere will 
rent to private firms simply licensed by the 
State. In such regions building owners are 
rustling tenants by remodeling show win- 
dows, helping tenderfoot storekeepers select 
fixtures. 

Announced last month was the average 
cost of equipping a State liquor store in 
Ohio, where taxpayers are in the liquor 
business for fair. Equipment for a 20 x 75 ft. 
store, including steel shelving, counters, 
cashier’s cage, desks and racks, but exclud- 
ing safes, cash registers and chairs, will cost 
$893.51, the Ohio department of liquor 
control figured. Cash registers will be rented 
rather than purchased outright. Other Ohio 
economizing: a temperance society is being 
sought which will finance the printing of 
price lists, reverse sides of which will con- 
tain temperance messages. 

Ohio’s board dismissed the protests of 
wood materials interests that they instead 
of steel equipment interests should share in 
outfitting the stores by pointing out that 
the unit cost of steel shelving delivered and 
erected was $11 as compared with wood at 
$16.50. 
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ARCHITECT'S CLINIC 


grows out of Cleveland's Renoviz- 
ing Exhibition. 


Ix Cleveland last month there opened and 
closed a renovizing campaign that was in 
many respects unlike any that have been 
run in 111 other cities and towns of the 
U. S. during the past four years. Its spon- 
sors recognized that efforts to emotionalize 
people into spending money by waving the 
flag, with the inevitable slogan of “ Buy 
Now,” had fallen comparatively flat. In 
promoting the campaign, therefore, civic 
pride was definitely ruled out. 

Organized by the Cleveland Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
campaign had 38 sponsoring organizations, 
all with a definite sales stake in the out- 
come. In the Builders’ Exchange Building, 
already established as a construction center 
through its permanent Building Arts Ex- 
hibit, the exposition opened March 5. From 
then until March 9, 1,500 inspected the 
show daily. Principal attraction was a 
‘house of the future,”” completely furnished 
in modern style. Scattered over three floors 
were 150 different manufacturers’ booths. 

Throughout the day seminar courses 
were conducted on renovizing different 
types of buildings. Tuesday was given over 
to office buildings, stores, and apartments; 
Wednesday to industrial plants, hotels and 
restaurants; Thursday and Friday to 
homes. 

In this much of Cleveland’s show there 
was nothing unusual. But out of it grew 
three permanent activities that were de- 
cidedly different. 

The Architectural Clinic. Chairmanned by 
architect Bloodgood Tuttle, who started 
the show itself, a committee of the A.I.A. 
chapter will conduct a clinic for all types of 
building problems, but principally for 
renovizing. A competent registered archi- 
tect is available all day at the Building Arts 
Exhibit, ready for conferences. Questions he 
answers for nothing. But for $10 an owner 
may retain the architect to make a survey 
of his building to determine roughly what 
should be done, what the cost would be. 
The owner may then hire the surveying 
architect or another Institute member of 
his own choosing to do the work at the 
regular fee. 

Training School. For general and subcon- 
tractors, who are notably deficient in sales 
ability, classes are held every Monday 
night. From architects, company sales man- 
agers and others, they learn how to obtain 
leads, how to sell partial or complete mod- 
ernizing jobs, how to do the work. Sessions 
are rotated by trades, plumbing one night, 
roofing another, etc. Seven weeks have con- 
vinced all of the value of the classes; they 
are to be continued indefinitely. 

Dramatized Remodeling. Twice a week, 
architects demonstrate to hand-picked 
lively prospects how old houses may be 
converted into new. Draftsmen draw up 


shabby or outmoded houses and the demon- 
strating architect works out before the 
assembled prospects a renovation solution. 

Cleveland's annual ‘Clean Up-Paint Up” 
week, to be held in May, will this year 
be enlarged into a “Clean Up-Paint Up- 
Renovize"’ week. CWA workers are to can- 
vass the city listing buildings requiring 
architectural surgery, and Institute archi- 
tects will attempt to convince the owners 
by demonstration what should be done 
with them. 

Though Cleveland's campaign was highly 
successful, Cleveland’s bankers were not as 
enthusiastic about offering to lend money. 
Interviewed by the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er's real estate editor, James G. Monnett 
Jr., all were willing to say for print that 
they were ready to lend for remodeling, 
‘“‘where conditions warrant it.”’ 


63 CITIES 


yield housing facts in Real Prop- 
erty Inventory. 


“Goon morning, madam. Have you any 
relatives living with you? Is your rent paid? 
How much does your husband earn?” 

Five thousand CWA workers finished go- 
ing from house to house, from apartment to 
apartment, in 63 cities last month asking 
these and a dozen other questions to learn 
the facts on U. S. housing. Answers were 
speedily dispatched to the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, there to be 
tabulated to form the first national Real 
Property Inventory ever taken. (See THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForwuM, February, 1934.) 

Director of the Inventory is statistic- 
minded, 34-year-old Willard Thorp, head 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Until his appointment he was 
professor of economics at Amherst, had 
been research director for New York’s 
State Housing Board. For both the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
and the American Statistical Association he 
has been a frequent fact-finder. Under 
Thorp’s direction, active charge of RPI 





Acme 


Director Thorp 
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will be in the hands of D. E. Casey. 

More accurately termed a Residential 
Property Inventory, for no facts on com- 
mercial properties are being gathered, the 
study will give a detailed picture of occu- 
pancy, physical and financial condition of 
property. The tabulation will show types of 
construction, age of building, type of heat 
ing, presence of mechanical refrigeration, 
number of toilets, tubs, showers, type of 
utility service; workers will find out how 
long it takes people to get to work, and how 
they get there; whether they have vegetable 
gardens and automobiles. 

House and apartment owners will tell 
how they acquired property, existing loan, 
outstanding indebtedness, holder of mort 
gage, financing cost, method of payment, 
loan status, and market value. 

When completed, figures on physical con 
dition will be placed at disposal of building 
material manufacturers to serve as guides 
to sales campaigns. Financial data will go 
to government and to private financial 
institutions. 

Listing the hoped for results, Director 
Thorp stated: “The study will have value 
for Congress in planning legislation: to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and other 
public and private credit agencies as a 
basis for more intelligent extension of credit 
to local communities in city planning and 
tax revision projects; to real estate dealers, 
builders and contractors in business plan 
ning. 

“There has been much talk about giving 
aid to building. But when several persons 
get together to discuss the matter they 
quickly divide into two groups: those who 
argue that there is a housing shortage, and 
those who insist there is a surplus. Which 
of these groups is right? That is exactly 
what the Government hopes to find out, 
along with a good deal more, from the Real 
Property Inventory.” 


Country's Largest Savings Bank 
Cuts Its Interest Rate 1 Per Cent. 


New Yorx’s Bowery Savings Bank, the 
country’s largest, tempted unwanted big 
depositors to withdraw their money last 
month by clipping the interest rate on de 
posits over $1,000 from 3 to 2% per cent. 
Balances under that figure will still get 3. 
Though other large New York banks con 
sidered doing likewise, all postponed action 
until the end of the next quarter. Bowery’s 
reason was obvious: U.S. and sound munic 
ipal bonds have been bid up so briskly that 
they are yielding little more than 3 per cent. 
With revenues down, paying interest on 
large deposits of individuals and firms which 
are glad to take advantage of a 3 per cent 
free ride until other investments pick up, 
has become annoying. 

In real estate circles up sprang a rumor 
that savings banks would make 4 per cent 
money available for real estate borrowers. 
It died soon after when bankers let it be 
known that no such policy was con- 
templated. 
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IMPROVED 
DOOR LATCH 
Opens ata 
touch when 
hands are 
full — closes 
easily and 
firmly. Sure 
in action. 
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vie | NORGE owners report “savings 
| up to $11 a month and years of 
excellent refrigeration service.” 
And today’s new Norge is an even 
greater value than ever before. The 
famous Rollator cold-making mech- 
anism is extra powered, with a sur- 
plus ability to meet every emergency 
and for added years of usefulness. 
| New features, standard in lead- 


NORGE ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 












THE ROLLATOR © Smooth, easy rolling 
; power instead of the hurried back-and-forth 
action of the ordinary refrigerator mechan- 
: ism. Result—more cooling power for the cur- 


rent used and a mechanism that actually im- 












EGG BASKET 


Sixteen egg 
capacity. 
Saves break- 
age and 
shows how 
many eggs 
you have on 


hand. 
















ing models, such as the light-touch, 
positive-action door latch, shelves 
that can be adjusted for extra stor- 
age Capacity, easy sliding ice trays 
and many others make the Norge 
an essential, modern home con- 
venience. 

The handsome modern cabinet 
is a style note for any decorative 
scheme and there are sizes for every 





ELECTRIC WASHERS « BROILATOR STOVES =- 


proves with use. Only Norge has the Rollator. 





BUTTER AND 
CHEESE RACK 


Convenient 
for keeping 
packages of 
butter and 
cheese at the 


right tem- 
ti perature. 


EXTRA 


\ CONVENIENCES 


AND EXTRA VALUE 
in the Norge 
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EASY SLIDING 
ICE TRAYS 


A tray of 
cubes slide 
out easily. A 
new type 
tray shelf 
makes this 
4 possible. 


dwelling requirement, from the 
kitchenette apartment up. 

Before you specify or install any 
refrigerator investigate the reasons 
for owner enthusiasm .. . See the 


Norge. 
NORGE CORPORATION 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 
606-670 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
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AEROLATOR AIR CONDITIONERS 


NORGE 
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A rmstrongs 


NEW LING 


gives you 


6 big 


advan tages 


HERE traffic is heaviest and 
wear is greatest — that’s 
where Armstrong’s Linotile excels. 
Over a period of years this depend- 
able tile floor has earned an enviable 
reputation for beauty and duty. 
Now, Armstrong offers an even 
finer . . . more serviceable Linotile. 
It's NEW LINOTILE! Improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods 
have further increased its durability 
. . . produced a mirror-like surface 
that repels dirt... given it twice 
the resistance to indentation of 
heavy battleship linoleum. 








Other advantages include com- 
plete freedom of design, underfoot 
comfort, quiet, non-slipperiness, 
sanitation, low maintenance cost, 
and ease of repair. Investigate New 
Linotile! You'll get a new concep- 
tion of the beauty, wearing quali- 
ties, and greater economy available 
today in a modern resilient tile 
floor! Prices? We invite comparison! 

Let us send you full information. 
Also names of Linotile contractors 
in your community. Armstrong 
Cork Co., Floor Division, 1203 
State Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrong’s LINOTILE FLOORS 


LINOTILE ~ 


CORK TILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ 


RUBBER TILE 
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Corridor of 
» the Citizens 
“™~ « & Southern 
a ¥ % National Bank, 
{tlanta, with a dis 


tinctive, dignified floor 
of Armstrong's Linotile 






Perhaps you have walked 





on some of these 


LINOTILE FLOORS 







New York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center 
New York Telephone Bldg., Brooklyn 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit 







Girard College, Philadelphia 






Columbia Broadcasting Company, me Ee 
Brooklyn Textile Building, Brooklyn 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore 


Bullock’s Wilshire Store, Los Angeles 


Airport Administration Building, Floyd 
Bennett Field 


Georgetown Universit, Washington 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Bldg., 
Roanoke 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, N. Y 
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A Major Aid to Structural P 


‘Topay—in the development of new buildings and the modernization of old ones—USS Chromium 
and Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are rendering a vital and appreciated service. Their beauty com- 
bined with scientifically determined strength—great resistance to corrosion—and remarkable ductil- 
ity, makes them the ideal alloys for architectural progress. The applications listed below cover but a 
few of the important uses. In the interest of appearance, economy and service—request us to forward 


to you detailed information covering USS Stainless and Heat Resisting Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire 
and Wire Products. 


For lighting fixtures and 7 ot 
similar accessories | ardware 


and furniture 
—— USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under 
licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; and 


Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 





For moulding and base 


trims and countless a fe Mone THAN % For elevator enclosures, span- 


other applications ARS drels, casements and doors 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED {QS states STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 


94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bidg., San Francisco _ Export Distributors: United ‘States Steel Products Company, New York 
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MEDAL FOR KOHN 


Hovsine Director Robert D. Kohn took 
off enough time last month to listen to 
something besides requests for money from 
his professional colleagues. At a dinner in 
his honor, he heard himself eulogized in 
sonorous terms while the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects 
presented him with its 1933 medal of honor 
“for distinguished work and high profes- 
sional standing.” 

The award was “for devoted and in- 
spired national leadership of the architec- 
tural profession; for initiating the unifica- 
tion of the building industry; for clear 
vision, understanding and continued national 
effort for the betterment of humanity in 
housing and city planning; for high ideals as 
a man; for fine qualities as an architect.”’ 

In accepting, Mr. Kohn expressed dis- 
appointment that PWA Housing “had not 
put to work the large numberof men that 
had been hoped for.’’ One difficulty, he ex- 
plained, was that private money, though 
required in relatively small amounts, had 
not come out of hiding to help finance 
limited dividend projects. After the first 
delay, he added, the Housing Division had 
to turn to local housing authorities for 
money outlets. 

STATE ARCHITECTURE 

. 

For weeks at a time during the last two 
years the A.I.A.’s chairman of the com- 
mittee on Public Works, Louis La Beaume, 
lobbied in Washington for government 
recognition of private architects on U. S. 
buildings. So successful were his efforts that 
along with other recommendations limiting 
U. S. competition with private business, 
Congress forbade federal departments to 
use its own architectural help when private 
firms could be hired to advantage. 

Times, since then, have changed. So 
much so that last month from the Insti- 
tute’s publicity man James T. Grady a story 
went out to newspapers quoting Architect 
Howard Dwight Smith of Columbus in 
favor of the establishment of “State Archi- 
tecture.”’ Far from being an official rec- 
ommendation of the Institute, its appear- 
ance upset many an A.J.A. member, who 
saw in the proposal a new threat to their 
position in municipal, State and federal 
work, 

Architects in many cities have already 
had occasion to resent government hiring 
of architects and draftsmen for housing 
work. In Philadelphia particularly, CWA 





HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH 


Who thinks the day may come when State Archi- 
lecture will partially replace private practice 


activities have nettled local aspirants to 
housing jobs. And in New York draftsmen 
have been hired at CWA’s wages to do work 
for CWA-paid architects. One of New 
York’s largest projects is a group of zoos for 
three of the city’s five boroughs. Their 
architect is Aymar Embury II, who receives 
$50 per day for three day’s work each week. 

In such operations architect Smith found 
the embryo of State Architecture. Said he, 

“Some recent experiences of the Civil 
Works Administration may suggest a point 
of departure. Bunglesome as many attemp s 
have been in the performance of local 
architectural service in connection with this 
item of our government’s recovery policy 
[CWA] some instances are noted where 
sincere efforts have been effected to provide 
the necessary architectural guidance for 
remuneration, but not profit, as part of the 
common good and as service in a great 
common cause. Be this socialism or not, it 
does, perhaps, suggest a way of bringing the 
supply and demand for such services into 
the common circle. 

“Much as the organized profession and 
some of the professional press have dis 
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couraged the institutionalization of public 
and quasi-public architecture, the economic 
advantage and the administrative con 
venience of such a scheme force the idea to 
our consideration. If it is freed from political 
control and interference, which is possible, 
and if it is assured of the highest profes 
sional ability, by the career method, for 
instance, the great advantage of continuous 
sympathetic study of the architectural 
problems of city, State, or nation and thet 
political subdivisions cannot be successfully 
denied. The extension of this sort of service 
to the housing problem is indeed feasible. 

“If big business finds the inclusion of 
departments of architecture and construc 
tion, with an architect sitting on the board 
of directors, to be a satisfactory adminis 
trative procedure, big government can as 
well find it so. It may be that many new 
places which can be satisfactorily and 
capably filled by the architects in the 
various newly developing phases of the new 
deals will offer renewed opportunity for the 
profession of architecture to be of service to 
society in making its environment graceful 
and practicable.” 


COMPETITIONS 


For all architects and draftsmen a compe- 
tition for 29 prizes totaling $3,100 is being 
conducted by the flat glass industry for a 
detached residence. Sponsors are the Plate 
Glass Manufacturers of America, Window 
Glass Manufacturers and the Rough Rolled 
Glass Manufacturers of America. For com 
plete details, see advertising pages 6-7. 
ses 

Through a competition the Department 
of Architecture of the College of Fine Arts 
at New York University will award a schol 
irship for the year 1934-35, equal in income 
to one year’s tuition. The incumbent will 
pursue graduate work leading to a degree of 
Master of Architecture. Application forms 
must be filled on or before June 9, 1934. For 
further details address Dean E. R. Bossange, 
College of Fine Arts, New York University, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 

ese 

rp 
Pwo prizes, a year’s tuition at Princeton 
and $500 each, will be awarded to the two 
21-27 year old architects, draftsmen or 
students who win the competition in design 
conducted by Princeton’s Department of 
Architecture from May 19 to May 31. 
Application blanks and full information 
may be obtained from the Director, 
School of Architecture, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 
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MONUMENTAL COINCIDENCE 


Ix July, 1932, famed Sculptor William 
Zorach submitted to the U.S.S.R. a three- 
foot model of a Monument to Lenin, as did 
fifteen or so other U.S. artists entered in a 
world-wide competition. For many months 
he wondered what had happened to his 
model, packed and shipped by Amtorg 
Trading Corp. Registered letters failed to 
bring an answer and Sculptor Zorach got an 
attorney. Finally written assurance came 
that the model had been received. 

From friends, Sculptor Zorach heard that 
the model had been exhibited in Moscow, 
that it had been described in the Russian 
press. Last summer he saw the first plans for 
the Palace of the Soviets and was struck by 
certain similarities. Advised by a friend 
fresh from Russia that the Leningrad 
competition committee merely dumped all 
letters ina spacious box, he decided that a 
check-up on correspondence would be 
difficult, to say the least, and put the re 
semblance down as a coincidence. 

Last month Sculptor Zorach held his 
peace no longer. The U.S.S.R. released final 
plans for the Palace. On top of the building 
was a tall monument surmounted by a 
figure of Lenin (see cut). In that monument, 
Sculptor Zorach saw a mutilation of his 
own model, which of course was intended to 
stand upon its own base. He immediately 
protested, not at all in the role of an artist 
plagiarized but as one shocked by what he 
termed ‘a colossal architectural atrocity.” 

“TI don’t believe this can be a coinci 
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dence,’ said Mr. Zorach. “They have 
embodied my basic design in an imitation 
classical architecture. They have chosen a 
reactionary form of architecture wholly 
unsuited to revolutionary ideals. On the 
other hand, my design was to be carried out 
in simple and modern architecture. The 
accepted plan is an artistic atrocity which 
should not be permitted. It goes back to the 
most decadent pseudo-Roman_ develop- 
ment, the sort of thing the old kings and the 
old queens loved, a sort of tremendous 
wedding cake, the most terrific taste in 
architecture.” 

Thus for the second time arose a conflict 
between an American artist and the U.S. 
S.R. over its Palace. Scrap No. 1 arose when 
Architect Hector O. Hamilton of East 
Orange, N. J., was deprived of what he 
claimed was a commission to do the Palace. 
He, too, had entered a competition. Now in 
England, Hamilton has started suit to 
collect $275,000 in fees. 


WORLD'S FAIR: SECOND EDITION 


Ew asuinc legislation having been passed, 
Chicago announces that the More-Than-A 
Century of Progress Exposition will open 
June 1 with new acts, new actors. Biggest 
star signed up to date: Henry Ford, with an 
Albert Kahn hall bigger than the huge 
Travel and Transport Building. 

Though all the large buildings stand as 
before, they will vibrate with an altered 
color scheme and new lighting effects. 
Prompted by the success of Daniel Burn- 
ham’s immensely successful Belgian Vil- 
lage, fifty smaller structures have been 
demolished to make way for a bevy of 
foreign villages. One need not bemoan the 
impossibility of going to war-scared Europe 
this summer, for the Fair is bringing the 


mountain to Mohammed, and a_ few 


Wide World 





Mohammedans, it is advertised, besides. 

Overshadowed by castle towers, a little 
feudal Spanish town will have a native 
population, whose workshops and restau- 
rants will line “old”’ winding narrow streets. 
Not far away lies a Beau Geste Moroccan 
village called the ‘Oasis.’”” Those less 
exotically inclined may prefer the Italian 
village, whose entrance is the gateway of 
Signa; the tower above is a reproduction of 
the Campanile 6f San Gimignano. From the 
Piazza Benito Mussolini the visitor can look 
toward the vias Marconi and Cristoforo 
Colombo to his left and right, and before 
him to a rising street ending with a Roman 
temple of Apollo. 

Good Swiss republicans may argue that 
reproducing their little country is not quite 
right. Near the Swiss village stands the 
“Schwarzwalder Dorf,’’ done as a winter 
scene with synthetic snow and icicles. A 
frozen pond will permit summer skating. 

Lovers of Samuel Johnson can enter a 
reproduction of part of the famous London 
Cheshire Cheese Inn. The Old English 
village includes Sulgrave Manor, ancestral 
residence of the Washington family in 
England, not to mention Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage, Haddon Hall, and the Church 
at Stokes-Poges, where Gray wrote the 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.”’ Those 
who have not seen Williamsburg, Va., may 
visit with delight the American Colonial 
village, where they will find text-book 
pictures come to life. 

In new modern architecture this second 
edition Fair will probably have little to 
show. Some improvement may be expected 
in the housing exhibit. Perhaps the most 
instructive part will be to see the same 
modern buildings with new colors and 
different exterior lighting. 1933 visitors 
will find enough to justify a 1934 trip. 
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SOVIET STEAL? 


Left is B. M. lofan’s proposed Palace of 
the Soviels. Above is Zorach’s Lenin 
monument 
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PENNVERNON IN EVERY WINDOW. The U. S. Marine ay oem recently completed in Seattle, 


Washington, is glazed throughout with double-strength, “A” quality 


ennvernon Window Glass, save for 


certain sash in the operating rooms. Architects: John Graham-Bebb & Gould, Seattle; Contractor, N. P. 
Severin & Co., Chicago; Glazing Contractor, W. P. Fuller & Co., Seattle. 


...- means Glazed with the 


Highest Quality Window Glass 


HE name Pennvernon is an ac- 
cepted guarantee of quality in 
window glass. That’s why, for the 
modest private home, or for the 
largest public building, more and 
more architects and builders are 
specifying Pennvernon Window 
Glass as the glazing material. 
Pennvernon is made by a special 
process from the purest ingredients 
obtainable. It has remarkable 
transparency and clarity of vision. 
A greater freedom from defects. A 
more lustrous, brilliant and reflec- 


tive surface finish... on both sides. 
Better and more permanent powers 
of color transmission. And a longer- 
lasting beauty. 

We will be pleased to send you 
samples of Pennvernon upon re- 
quest, so that you may examine 


them and see for yourself that when 


ora plea Pee 


WINDOW GLASS 
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you specify Pennvernon, you specify 
the highest quality in sheet glass. 
Pennvernon is available in single 
and double strength and in thick- 


? 


nesses of 3%” , at the ware- 


and 7% 
houses of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company in all principal cities, and 
through progressive glass jobbers 
and sash and door man- 
ufacturers. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, 
Grant Building, 


Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 
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ELECTIONS 


To succeed H. Augustus O'Dell, Clair W. 
Ditchy of Detroit was elected president of 
the Michigan Society of Architects at its 
annual convention last month. Other offi- 
cers elected were Emil Lorch, Harry B 


PRESIDENT DITCHY 


Who now heads the Michigan Society of 
Architects 


Mead, and William D. Cuthbert, vice presi 
dents; Frank H. Wright, secretary; Andrew 
R. Morison, treasurer; and Talmage C. 
Hughes, executive secretary. Directors are 
Wells I. Bennett, Frank Eurich, Walter E. 
Lentz, Amedeo E. Leone, William G. 
Malcolmson, Richard Marr, H. Augustus 
O'Dell, and N. Chester Sorensen. 
sss 

At its annual meeting, the Westchester 
County Society of Architects unanimously 
elected the following officers: president, 
Howard B. Peare; vice president, Charles 
Dewey; treasurer, Louise Levine, and secre- 
tary, Edmond N. MacCollin; directors for 
three years, Charles Dewey, Reynold E. 
Paufve, and Edwin F. Hayner; director to 
finish unexpired term of William Halbert, 
Theodore Richards. 
DEATHS 
James M. MACQUEEN, architect, in Pitts 
burgh, January 30. 

Mr. MacQueen was a native of Scotland, 
and went to Pittsburgh in the early 1900's, 
where he became associated with the firm 


of Alden & Harlow. In 1921 he went into 
practice for himself, specializing in church 


24 





architecture. Long interested in the ac- 
tivities of the profession he was president 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the A. I. A. 
in 1929-30, 


Isaac Edward Ditmars, 84, architect, 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., February 28. 

Born in Nova Scotia, Mr. Ditmars 
was first associated with John F. Miller, 
New York architect. In 1885 he established 
the firm of Schickel & Ditmars, retiring 
from it in 1930. Most of his prominent 
buildings were Catholic hospitals and 
churches, among them the Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart, Newark, N. J. He was 
a Fellow of the Institute, and a founder 
and former president of the Brooklyn 
Chapter. 


George Carnegie Palmer, architect, at 
Morristown, N. J., February 28. 

Mr. Palmer was a member of the New 
York firm of Palmer & Plonsky. He 
received his architectural education at 
Columbia University, and was the de- 
signer of many clubhouses and_ public 
buildings. 


Thomas Crane Young, 76, architect, in 
St. Louis, March 2. 

A member of the firm of Eames & Young 
since 1885, Mr. Young was a collaborator in 
the design of the Federal prisons at Atlanta 
and Leavenworth. He was graduated from 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and was a drafts- 
man for the firm of Ware & Van Brunt. Mr. 
Young was on the architectural board for 
the St. Louis and Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
positions. He designed the Masonic Tem- 
ple, the University Club and other promi- 
nent St. Louis buildings. 
CONNECTICUT LICENSING 
W irHovut examination scores of Connecti- 
cut architects were granted licenses to 
practice in the State last month in ac- 
cordance with the act passed by the 
General Assembly requiring licensing of 
architects. Qualification consisted of fur 
nishing satisfactory evidence to the ex 
amining board that they were exclusively 
engaged in the practice of architecture on 
July 1, 1933. 

Connecticut thus became the first of 
the New England States and the 35th 
State in the Union to require licensing. 
Members of the architectural examining 
board are Yale’s dean Everett V. Meeks, 
president, William F. 
dent, George H. Gray, C. Frederick Town 


Brooks, vice presi 


send and Edward B. Caldwell, secretary. 
The board’s office is at 1029 Fairfield Ave., 
Bridgeport. 


PERSONALS 


Tue firm of Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & 
Schaeffer having been dissolved, Archie N 
Schaeffer and Philip R. Hooton announce 
the formation of a new firm under the name 
of Schaeffer & Hooton, architects, 710 
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Peoples Bank Building, Bloomington, IIL, 
to carry on the practice as successors to 
the old firm. 

W. Montgomery Anderson, architect, 
has opened an office at 409 Whitlock 
Avenue, Marietta, Georgia. 

George H. Jones, for twelve years 
architect for School District No. 1 in 
Portland, Ore., is now associated with 
Harold D. Marsh, architect, 701 Wood- 
lark Building, Portland. 

Following the death of Arthur B. 
Chamberlain in September, 1933, the firm 
of A. B. Chamberlain and E. J. Prond- 
zinski is being carried on under the name 
of Edmund J. Prondzinski, architect, at 
the same address, 616 Civic and Commerce 
Building, 107 South 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

David A. Giller, architect, has opened 
an office at Room 225, 27 School Street, 
Boston, and requests manufacturers’ publi- 
cations, particularly those on remodeling. 

/ 
BROWN’S GREEK REVIVAL 


W ITH the exception of Thomas U. Walter's 
Girard Trust Building in Philadelphia, the 
Greek Revival of the early Nineteenth 
Century had few finer representatives than 
the Manning Hall at Brown University, in 
Providence. Last month it celebrated its 
100th anniversary. 





100 YEARS OLD 


Vanning Hall at Brown University 


Designed as a prostyle type of temple, it 
has four fluted Doric columns rising di- 
rectly from the stylobate. Each corner, 
together with the rear, is set off with pi- 
lasters. Above the columns and pilasters a 
Doric entablature runs completely around 
the building, having a traditional archi- 
trave, frieze and cornice, ornamented by 
triglyphs, mutules and guttae. The tym- 
panum in each gable is plain. 
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ARCHITECTS 


OR some twenty-five years the Herman Nelson Corporation has pioneered 

in the development of heating and ventilating equipment for schools. In 
all this time our prime consideration has been the health and conditions under 
which school children must work. Never has the cost of producing this equip- 
ment been paramount in our thinking. We have felt that school authorities 
and their architects have desired the most healthful and nearly ideal working 
conditions for their children obtainable—that and nothing else. And even 
though Herman Nelson air conditioning equipment for schools often sold at 
a somewhat higher price than other equipment, when the facts were presented 
in full, the results obtainable justified this difference in price. 


All of which is important for it has come to our attention that in some cases 
it is thought by architects and school authorities that non-Federal projects 
built under the P.W.A. require the use of wide-open specifications and 
that it is forbidden to mention materials and equipment by name. That in 
every case the lowest priced material or equipment should be purchased, 
regardless of their respective merits. Fortunately this is not the case. In 
fact, if we are correctly informed, on non-Federal projects receiving loans or 
grants from the P.W.A., it is only necessary to adhere to the local practice 
in such matters and specifications may be written accordingly. 


Naturally this matter affects not only ourselves but all other manufacturers 
of high-grade, quality products. However, we publish this information because 
our past experience with the architectural profession leads us to believe that 
they desire their specifications to in- 


sure the builder the maximum return 

for each dollar expended. We feel that 

they will welcome any information Wtvanu 

to this end. \ 


PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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MUSEUM 


Ir the old bromide 
busy making money they have no time for 
culture’’—is true, perhaps the fact that 
Americans are not so busy today accounts 


‘* Americans are so 


for the recent completion of museums and 
galleries in several important cities. Seattle, 
Worcester, Hartford, Springfield, New 
York and others have all within the last 
two had an opportunity to feel 
artistically righteous upon the dedication 
of a new museum building. 

Kansas City, with its $2,750,000 William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery, was the most 
recent to add an art center to its civic 
endowments. Made possible through be- 


years 


quests of Mr. Nelson's widow, his daughter, 
and his son-in-law, the gallery already has 
corralled many important foreign and 
domestic works, bought with part of the 
$12,000,000 its trustees were given. 

The building was designed by Wight & 
Wight of Kansas City. Classic in design 
it yet reflects modern 
simplicity and in certain details. Its ground 


tendencies in its 


Kansas City’s new $2,750,000 civic 
monument, the Nelson Gallery, Wight 4 
Wight, architects 


SEALED 


Ane! 


PECORA 


CALKINCG 


fated belt te 


John T. Windrim, 





irchitect, Phila. 


floor contains a 700-seat auditorium, ad- 
ministrative and educational departments 
and a library. The first and second floors 
are reserved strictly for galleries. To date, 
only one-half the building has been com- 
pleted on the inside. Built of Indiana 
limestone, it is 390 ft. long and 175 ft. 
wide, with Ionic colonnades on all four 
sides. 

Collaborating artists were Charles Keck, 
who twenty-three sculptured 
panels in low relief depicting the explora- 
tion and settlement of the Middle West, 
and Leroy Macmorris who did a series of 
murals for the lobby. 


designed 





Day & Zimmermann Engineering & Construction Co., Genl. Contrs. 


FRANKLIN MEMORIAL. PHILADELPHIA, Made Permanently 
Weather-tight with Pecora Calking Compound 





BEARDED QUAKERS 


Ix the town of Gerberville, Calif., some 
years ago civic-minded businessmen de- 
cided to hold a saxophone-playing mara- 
thon as a publicity-getter. Better to sweet- 
en the publicity, they limited entries to 
bearded men, urged all loyal Gerbervillians 
to let their cheeks wax shaggy. Last month 
at University of Pennsylvania many a big 
shaver and many a little shaver shaved no 
more. Reason: The Architects Ball Com- 
mittee sponsored a contest for the most 
magnificent hirsute growth, with mus- 
taches and sideburns also eligible. 


















ANOTHER monumental structure recently completed 
and built to endure through decades of time. Once again 
F | PECORA CALKING COMPOUND is relied upon to per- 
manently seal all masonry joints, door and window frames, 
thus protecting vital parts most susceptible to early 
deterioration. Moisture and dust cannot enter. Heat losses 
are minimized in cold weather. . For public buildings, 
for commercial projects, in fact for every type of structure 
where capital investment is worthy of fullest protection, 
Pecora Calking Compound is the choice of architects and 
engineers who have come to know its absolute depend- 
ability. Specify Pecora, use Pecora, and be sure of best 
possible results. 

















For further details see Sweet's Catalogue or 
write direct to us. 


Peecora Paint Company | 
Ine. } 


Sedgley Avenue and Venango Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS 
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my house!” 


cc 
You notice it in so many houses—that separation of 


the floor and walls, forming cracks that are eyesores, 
besides collecting dirt and letting in cold air and insects. 

“IT don’t want that to happen in my house! And it 
won't, the architect assures me, because his plans call for 
floors built with Kalman Steel Joists. 

‘‘He explained that these joists form a floor structure 
that won't shrink. No objectionable cracks where the 
floor and walls meet. Greatly reduced fire risk, too, 
because Kalman Joists, with concrete slab and plaster, 
form a fire-resisting barrier between the basement, where 
most fires start, and the living and sleeping rooms. 

“Anything that’s better is more expensive, usually. 


I supposed this construction would add a lot to the cost of 


the house. But the architect said it wouldn't. That the 
difference would amount to only a few cents a square 
foot—because the builder erects these joists so easily and 
quickly, without cutting and fitting, and runs conduit 
and piping right through the open webs. 

‘I don’t see how any man who understands the ad- 
vantages of these steel joists would have any other floor 


construction in his house.”’ 


* OK * 
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The use of Kalman Joists isn’t confined to residences. 
They are used also in hotels, apartment houses, office 
buildings, schools—in fact, in every type of light- 
occupancy structure. 

Kalman manufactures two distinct types of steel, 
joists: Kalman Joists (one-piece steel trusses) and MacMar 


Joists (steel trusses assembled by pressure welding 


Either type of joist, in combination with concrete 
slab and plaster, provides rigid, fire-safe floor construc- 


tion at moderate cost. 


KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION, Sudsidiar Bethlehem St Corporation. 
General Off Beth » Pa. District O Albany, Atlanta, B more, Bost 
Buffalo, Chicago, Clev nd, ¢ inna > H ton, M M Ay 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. I » St. Paul, & 
Washington. Pacific Coast Distril r: Pacific ¢ t St ( 
5 Fra Los Angeles, Seatt Port 1, H I D 

B 5 Export ¢ New Y 
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LIGHTING COMPETITION 


Ir the projects submitted in the 1934 II- 
luminating Engineering Society competi- 
tion are an indication, pendant fixtures for 
church illumination have seen their hey- 
day. Only five out of 209 projects used 
pendant types. 

First prize, $500, went to George T. 
Licht, of New Rochelle, N. Y., whose 
multi-colored mosaic church interior was 
illuminated entirely from concealed sources, 
utilizing to the full the high reflection and 
dispersion character of glazed mosaic sur- 
faces. An Episcopal Gothic design with a 
decidedly modern turn, by Vernon F. 
Ducket, student at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. 
was marked by excellent shadow effects 


won second prize. It 


along the walls. Using a modern interior 
after the Italian manner, Henry Blatner, a 
student at the University of Pennsylvania, 


‘took third prize; he placed first last year. 


\lthough the Illuminating Engineering 
competition offers a total of $1,500 in prizes, 
including sixteen scholarships in the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, the committee of 
judges concluded that only eight projects 
were worthy of an award. Fifty-dollar 





prizes were given the following: W. L. 
Newberry, University of Notre Dame; J. 
Stein, University of Illinois; G. E. Ran- 
dolph, University of Pennsylvania; E. A. 
Flynn, Yale University. 


ARCHITECTURAL AMERICANA 


Wauar was easily the most comprehensive 
exhibition of early American architecture 
ever assembled was opened in Washington 
last month by the Historical American 
Buildings Survey. From every one of the 
48 States had been gathered original draw- 
ings, photographs, historical data, maps and 
charts. Buildings, famous in their own 
localities but unknown to architectural 
historians, shared interest with all the 
recognized shrines of American history and 
American architecture. 

For historians, the origin of each building 
and the reasons for its presence in the show 
were thoroughly documented. For archi- 
tects, the buildings of architectural signifi- 
cance were completely drawn up, with de- 
tails of design and construction. 

Secretary Ickes, whose PWA money 
made the show possible, was as proud of the 
exhibition as he is of each allotment. But 
prouder than he was Leicester Bodine 
Holland, chairman of the A.1.A. Committee 
on the Preservation of Historic Buildings, 
whose idea the whole thing was. 

The work of assembly has been carried 
on by architects and draftsmen in 39 dis- 


LEVEL LANDING 


SHONNARD 


tricts, and will continue until May 1. The 
Washington exhibition brought together 
only a fraction of the material that has been 
and is being assembled. It has not yet been 
decided whether the complete survey will 
be brought together for one big show; but 
each locality will stage its own. 


PIGEON SALESMAN 


Receivine bulky, odd-shaped packages is 
no surprise to architects. They contain 
samples. That is, all but one which arrived 
last month at Lansing C. Holden Jr.’s 
office in New York. It contained ‘White 
Flight,” a carrier pigeon, expressed from the 
Hazelton Brick Company in Hazelton, Pa. 

In the message tube attached to White 
Flight’s leg was a letter asking Mr. Holden 
if he would like to learn about some brick. 
If so, he was invited to deposit a return note 
in the tube and open a convenient window. 
To help out the bird, who it was supposed 
was a stranger in the city, Mr. Holden, 
aided by a number of idle architect-neigh- 
bors, took the bird to the roof and freed 
him. After some hesitation White Flight 
took off and headed straight for Hazelton, 
arriving back home after a 50-mile per hour 
trip, the company reported. 

Unfortunately for the happy ending of 
the story, the bird’s efforts were not imme- 
diately successful, for on the Westport Post 
Office, the job which the pigeon was par- 
ticularly after, another brick is to be used. 








MOTOR STAIRWAYS 


In planning new structures, or recon 
ditioning existing buildings wherein 
extensive floor to floor traffic must be 
provided for, the consideration of ar- 
chitects and engineers is especially 
directed to the Shonnard Motor Stair 


ways. 


These stairways constitute a real ad 
vance in stairway engineering. They 
take on and discharge the passengers 
easily and safely at all speeds within 
the escalator code limit of 125 feet 


per minute, because— 


Passengers do not step down to get on 
or step up to get off the moving steps 
they merely WALK FORWARD 


as on any unobstructed level surface. 





PETER CLARK, INC. 





FLOOR LINE 






SHONNARD LEVEL LANDING 
The steps arrive FLUSH uith and discharge 
the passengers EXACTLY at the floor line 


NOTE THIS IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE 


FLOOR LINE 







RAMP.-TYPE LANDING 
The steps arrive BELOW and discharge 
the passengers BELOW the floor line 


Manufacturers 
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Established 1905 540 WEST 30th ST., NEw 





The level landing makes effective an 
advanced operating speed, whereby 
the traflic capacity of these stairways 


is increased per unit of floor space. 


The Ramp-Type landing is also avail- 
able for these stairways where in- 
creased trafic capacity is not of special 


importance. 


There are other commendable fea- 
tures which add to the desirability of 
this equipment. If you have any 
problem involving the movement of 
between floor traffic, we invite con- 
sultation. Should your office location 
permit, we particularly urge you to 
visit our address below and witness a 


demonstration. 


YORK 
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This is one of a series of pages devoted to the modern 






treatment of certain interesting details in construction 


ASS 


BY LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 






effect of a Picture Window on the interior 
of a room, and (2) the crisp, clear view 
through such a window when it is glazed 
with the highest quality glass. The room 
pictured is in the residence of D.W. Douglas, 
Santa Monica, California; L. B. Norman, 
designer and builder. L*O*F Polished Plate 
Glass and L*O+F double strength “A” Quality 





Glass were used exclusively in glazing. A 
similar closed specification will insure your 


client's complete satisfaction...and your own. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, 
Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of 


ice AE TRIE ne 


Figured and Wire Glass, manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass 


Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 





LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
xz ’ QUALITY GLASS 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


HOME OF TOMORROW 


Barty last month the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company opened 
its ‘“‘Home of Tomorrow” in Mansfield, 
Ohio. It was an “engineer's conception of 
what may be expected in household equip 
ment five or ten years hence.”’ With a con 
nected load of S7 kilowatts, the roster of 
innovations included air conditioning, half a 
dozen different types of unusual lighting, 
electric heating, automatically operated 
sliding doors, a laundry and kitchen where 
manual labor is reduced to a minimum, and 
a bathroom with ten or fifteen different 
electric gadgets. On this page are shown a 
few of the rooms and appliances. The house 
itself was designed by the company, and ” Announcer at front door for solicitors 


Dwight James Baum was retained as a 


consultant on the interiors. Depository for tradesmen, at left 











in electric switch on a post by the garage 
roadway to open or close the garage doors 





Above, automatic sliding door, operated by 
“electric eye’ separating dining room from 
pantry 


Above, automatic electric clothes dryer, built 
into the wall of the basement laundry 


Below, built-in electric ironer in the laundry, 
with racks on either side for finished work 


) 


Below, large level work areas mark the all- 
electric kitchen, which has ** shadowless”’ 
lighting 





Ve wee 





Recessed lighting, towel warmer, unit heater 
are a few of the features of the bathroom 
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ANALYZING AIR-CONDITIONING NEEDS 








i 


DECREES PAHRENHEIT 


x» A « 
x B «x 
*« € 





Let the Pup be your 
Furnace man and 
weather man, too. 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO. 


Fe ieee 


eB di 





In. these periods air-conditioning entails 


HEATING by some \ Warm Air Furnace 
HUMIDIFYING iia 7 Boiler 
CLEANING Humidifier 
CIRCULATING of Filter ° + Fan 


In this, the next major division of the year, air-conditioning simplifies to 


CLEANING { 
CIRCULATING 


by continuing J 
to operate \ 


Filter 
Fan 


In these weeks cooling enters the picture «1 6 ew 


COOLING ( 
DEHUMIDIFYING  / 


e In other words, the long-term 
services of a prepared-air system, 
are handled by the heating plant, 
humidifier, filter, and fan unit. A 
Bryant Prepared-Air System to do 
this can be specified for any resi- 
dence on your boards to provide 
any, or all, of the listed functions 


installing \ 


J Cooling Units 
Driers 


for any, or all, of the rooms in 
the house. e Many a home-owner, 
as we are daily demonstrating by 
actual sales, will approve the in- 
stallation of a prepared-air system 
if it is explained to him that it 
will satisfy all of his air-condition- 


ing desires for most of the year. 


For complete information write 


e 17834 ST. CLAIR AVE. 


e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


B R Y A N T 
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YES, LIGHT-FAILURES DO occur... 


If it were not for the unceasing vigilance of the utility 
companies, the number of current interruptions would be 
enormously greater. But these companies cannot control the 
effects of accidents, fires and storms. Records from all parts 
of the country, from cities as well as hamlets, show many 
light-failures from these causes. 


There is always danger in darkness! 


Every building where people gather needs an Exide 
Emergency Lighting Battery System. With this protection, 
emergency light is automatic the instant current fails. For 
as little as $150, there is an Exide System that will illumi- 
nate 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Write for bulletins 
giving full details. 
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BATTERY SYSTEMS a 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 






PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


(Continued) 


ARTIFICIAL PATINA 


To members of the National Roofing and Sheet Metal In- 
dustries Conference last month William M. Crane Jr. of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association announced that a 
formula had been developed for the artificial formation of 
natural patina on copper. A chemical solution is sprayed on 
the metal, and following a rainfall the copper turns green. 

Chemist Crane said: “‘We have had very encouraging re- 
sults with service tests on actual roofs. We cannot yet guaran- 
tee results. We can say the treatment will not injure the 
copper. Our chemists discovered after study that natural 
patina is a basic sulphate. Prior to that it had been assumed 
it was a carbonate. This set us off on a new track, and led to the 
development of an ammonium sulphate solution. 

“Five or six spray applications are required with drying 
after each. The copper must be clean and must have weathered 
long enough for a brown tarnish to have developed on the 
surface. The first color is somewhat bluer, but on weathering 
the color approaches the natural shade.” 


CARPETS 


AccompaNnyING the announcement of three Seam-Loc new 
carpet qualities and five new colors, L. C. Chase let it be 
known that the distributing policies of the company had been 
changed. Instead of selling through distributors as hereto- 
fore, the company will maintain showrooms and workrooms in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and at the factory in San- 
ford, Maine, where architects may bring their clients. 

The three new carpet grades are the close-tufted Hamp- 
shire, the popular-priced Sheridan, and the high-piled Cornish 
Frieze. The new colors added to last year’s twenty-two are 
Modern Blue, Silver Gray, Rumba, Turquoise Blue and Jade 
Green. 
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Four new designs of Seam-Loc carpets announced by L. C. Chase, 
now available direct to the trade instead of through distributors 
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| SEE YOU'VE 
CHOSEN 
ELECTROLUX 
FOR THE 








MODERNIZING 


every month are choosing Elec- 


Mere OWNERS and operators 


trolux for properties undergoing mod- 


ernization. And with good reason! 


Electrolux offers them — offers their 
tenants and prospective tenants—a 
finer, more dependable refrigerator 
than ever before developed. 

Electrolux has no moving parts to 
wear and need costly re- 
pairs. No moving parts, 
either, to cause noise or 
become noisy. When you 
install it—and after long 
use—you can depend on 
this modern gas refriger- 
ator for the same silent, trouble-free 
refrigeration. 

Tenants appreciate these advan- 
tages as much as you! Appreciate, 
too, Electrolux’s low operating cost 
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THAT'S RIGHT. 
ELECTROLUX 
GIVES ME MORE, 
GIVES MY 
TENANTS MORE 
TOO 


—its many worthwhile modern con- 
veniences. 

And remember: should Electrolux 
ever require adjustment, your own 
gas company stands ready to give 
you prompt and efficient service. 

In New York City alone, owners 
and operators of more than 4500 
apartment buildings are daily prov- 
ing the superiority of this 
remarkable modern refrig- 
erator. For full information 
on Electrolux, see your gas 
company. Or write Elec- 
trolux Refrigerator Sales, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 



























ADVANTAGES 


for you 
1. No moving parts to 


wear and need costly 


repairs 
2. Long life 


3. Gas Company service 


ADVANTAGES 


for tenants 


1. Low operating cost 
2. Permanent silence 


3. Every worthwhile 


modern convenience 
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Randolph Evans, Architect 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


A High Quality Wood For Low Cost Houses 


Used by Harmon National Real Estate Corporation be- 

cause of its DURABILITY —LOW SHRINKAGE 

EASE OF WORKING—EASY RECEPTIVITY TO 
PAINT AND STAINS 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
105 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1713 K St. N. W. 101 Park Avenue 
Washington, D. C. New York City 


Cox, NOSTRAND & GUNNISON, INC. 
HAS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS AND THE JUNIOR 
OFFICERS WHO WERE ASSOCIATED WITH THAT 


FIRM ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION OF 


A. WARD HENDRICKSON & Co. 


INC 
337 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE NEW FIRM IS TAKEN 


ENTIRELY FROM THE OLD, AND WILL CONTINUE 


TO SERVE IN THE FIELD OF ARCHITECTURAL 


LIGHTING AS HERETOFORE 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE IMMEDIATELY 


AVAILABLE FOR CONSULTATION ON ANY 


OF YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEMS 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


(Continued) 


AIR CONDITIONING PATENTS 


Lr arr conditioning cost no more than straight heating, the 
latter would become as obsolete as a Franklin stove. Hot sum- 
mers and a constant educational campaign by manufacturers 
have pretty thoroughly convinced the nation that “‘made 
weather”’ is to be desired if it can be afforded. 

Consequently, with conditioning equipment having reached 
a stage of development where most of the experimental 
wrinkles have been ironed out, the industry’s engineers are 
bending their efforts toward cutting of installation and main- 
tenance costs. One secret of low maintenance cost is the famil- 
iar by-pass, of which there are many variations all covered by 
tested patents. 

A holder of major by-pass patents is the Auditorium Condi- 
tioning Corporation, which does no actual installations itself 
but licenses 62 companies in all parts of the U. S. as special 
agents. Once a sore spot in the air conditioning industry the 
patent situation has apparently been cleared up. 

In a recently issued booklet the Auditorium Conditioning 
Corp. explains all its patents, describing their advantages, and 
the best uses for different types of by-passes. Diagrams, such 
as are illustrated below, are plentifully provided. Further, the 
booklet contains six typical cooling layouts, with the require- 
ments in tons of refrigeration and pounds of steam per hour 
under full and half load. 





System by-passing part of recirculated air, the balance pass- 
ing through conditioner with fresh air required for ventilation 





System in which fresh air and recirculated air are mired, then 
divided, part through by-pass and balance through conditioner 


WOOD PRESERVER 


Tue search for wood preservatives still goes on. With the 
pestiferous termite widening the field of his activities, lumber 
manufacturers have been put to it trying to find an end-all to 
his destructive tactics. Recently the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration, which is allied with the Kodak company, put on 
the market a concentrated creosote preserver extracted from 
hardwood timber. It is known as No-D-K. 

No-D-K is applied with brush, by spray or dipping. It gives 
a brown finish to woodwork, and is said not to crack, chip or 
peel off. Being insoluble in water, the product is not leached 
or soaked out by rain or exposure to the elements. Far from 
being limited to wood foundations, the preserver is used for 
exterior wall and roof protection of houses, farm and indus- 
trial buildings. When applied with brush or spray, the com- 
pany recommends application of two coats at a two- or 
three-day interval. Complete information is available from the 
company at its main office, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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